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Editor's  Notes 

April  22,  1990  marks  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  Earth  Day.  In  towns  and  cities  around  the  world,  1970  was 
the  year  when  varied  and  sometimes  shared  environmental  crises  caught  people's  attention.  Unfortunately, 
after  20  years,  the  litany  of  environmental  bad  news  is  still  a  long  one. 

But,  something  happened  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  midway  between  then  and  now.  The  four  Northwest 
states  formed  an  interstate  compact  to  change  the  way  power  planning  is  conducted  in  this  region  and  to 
rebuild  the  remnant  runs  of  salmon  and  steelhead  on  the  Columbia  River.  Now  energy  efficiency  is  viewed  as 
the  resource  of  first  choice,  and  thousands  of  people  across  the  region  are  working  together  to  protect  our 
fish  and  wildlife. 

Oregon  Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield  was  a  critical  player  in  1980,  when  Congress  passed  the  Northwest 
Power  Act,  giving  impetus  to  this  region's  turnaround.  He  remains  an  ally  today.  Energy  News  is  honored 
that  the  Senator  offered  us  his  observations  on  the  connection  between  what  we  do  or  fail  to  do  and  the 
likelihood  of  world  peace. 

This  issue's  cover  illustration  is  by  Lyn  Nance. 
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by  Oregon  Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield 

The  wise  use  of  energy  for  world  peace. 


From  South  Africa  to 
Eastern  Europe,  the 
potential  for  peace  in 
our  troubled  world 
seems  more  promising 
today  than  at  any  time  in  recent 
memory.  But  while  current  head- 
lines are  full  of  negotiations  and 
troop  withdrawals,  a  story  that 
one  day  could  shatter  our  fragile 
peace  has  been  all  but  ignored. 

As  recently  as  1985,  the 
United  States  imported  less  than 
a  third  of  its  oil.  Today,  imports 
account  for  almost  50  percent  of 
the  oil  used  in  this  country,  and 
domestic  oil  production  is  at  its 
lowest  level  since  1963. 

A  decade  ago,  as  lines  grew 
and  prices  soared  at  gas  stations 
across  the  United  States,  Ameri- 
cans began  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  fact  that  oil  is  a  finite  re- 
source. Conservation  efforts  and 
the  search  for  other  alternative 
energy  sources  became  top  politi- 
cal priorities.  The  Pacific  North- 
west led  the  nation  in  these 
endeavors. 

But  today,  despite  the  fact  that 
oil  imports  have  returned  to  his- 


toric highs  and  indeed  far  exceed 
the  level  during  the  first  oil  em- 
bargo in  1973,  interest  in  conser- 
vation and  other  alternative 
energy  sources  has  waned.  More  -a 
importantly,  the  political  will 
to  remove  this  country 
from  its  dependence  on 
oil  seems  to  have  van- 
ished. 

The  facts  are 
clear:  a  third  of  the 
world's  recoverable 
oil  is  gone,  and  the 
remaining  supply  is 
rapidly  being  depleted. 
Between  1859  and  f&F 

1968-109  years-the 
world  produced  and 
consumed  its  first  200 
million  barrels  of  oil.  It 
took  just  10  years  to  pro- 
duce and  consume  the 
second  200  million  barrels. 

If  the  United  States  alone 
were  to  use  all  the  oil 
remaining  in  the 
world  at  its 
current  con-       / 
sumption 
rates,  the 
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wells  would  serve  us  for  another 
300  years.  Because  the  United 
States  uses  only  one-fifth  of  all 
world  oil,  however,  those  wells 
could  run  dry  in  only  60  years. 

Current  debates  over  where 
and  how  to  drill  for  oil  in 
this  country  soon  may  be  ren- 
dered irrelevant  by  a  nation  des- 
perate to  maintain  its  quality  of 
life  and  economic  productivity. 
Indeed  war  over  access  to  the  di- 
minishing supply  of  oil  may  be 
inevitable  unless  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  act 
now  to  develop  alternatives  to 
their  dependence  on  oil.  The 
presence  of  more  than  40  U.S. 
Navy  warships  and  more  than 
17,000  U.S.  troops  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  several  years  ago,  and  the 
suggestion  by  two  U.S.  presidents 
in  the  last  two  decades  that  nu- 
clear retaliation  could  be  consid- 
ered an  appropriate  response  to 
closure  of  the  Gulf,  underscore 
this  point. 

The  obvious  question:  what 
are  we  doing  about  it?  The  an- 
swer, unfortunately,  is  not  very 
much. 

A  decade  ago,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's annual  budget  for  the 
research  and  development  of  so- 
lar and  renewable  energy  was 
$770  million.  This  year,  that  bud- 
get has  shrunk  to  $140  million. 
Although  the  administration's  re- 
cently submitted  budget  would 
increase  that  funding  to  $175  mil- 
lion next  year,  the  level  remains 
unacceptably  low. 

Conservation  efforts  have 
fared  better  by  comparison.  Fed- 
eral funding  for  all  conservation 
efforts  has  gone  from  $300  mil- 
lion in  1980  to  $436  million  this 
year.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
administration  has  proposed 
spending  only  $215  million  next 
year. 
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Both  the  government  and  indi- 
vidual citizens  have  been  lulled  by 
low  gas  prices  into  a  false  sense 
of  complacency.  Last  year,  Amer- 
icans drove  their  cars  and  trucks 
an  estimated  2  trillion  miles,  400 
million  miles  more  than  they  did 
in  1980.  After  increasing  24  per- 
cent between  1976  and  1986,  our 
ability  to  use  energy  more  effi- 
ciently in  everything  from  our 
cars  to  our  industries  has  actually 
begun  to  decline. 

Moreover,  we  are  exporting 
our  dependence:  80  percent  of  all 
World  Bank  funds  for  electric 
power  generation  in  developing 
countries  goes  toward  diesel  gen- 
erators and  fuel.  Developing 
countries  around  the  world  in- 
creasingly are  forced  to  spend 
vast  sums  of  their  precious  for- 
eign exchange  importing  oil. 

As  efforts  undertaken  in  the 
midst  of  the  last  oil  embargo  a 
decade  ago  suggest,  it  is  possible 
to  change  course.  The  develop- 
ment of  a  national  energy  policy 
and  a  renewed  commitment  to 
conservation  and  the  search  for 
other  energy  alternatives  must  be 


made  national  priorities,  sooner 
rather  than  later. 

Toward  that  end,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  has  begun  to  de- 
velop a  national  energy  plan.  This 
initiative  was  first  suggested  in  an 
amendment  I  offered  last  fall  in 
the  Senate  Energy  Committee.  It 
will  involve  assessing  all  of  our 
current  and  potential  energy 
sources  as  well  as  determining  the 
least  expensive  and  most  environ- 
mentally sound  approach  to 
meeting  our  future  energy  needs. 

The  national  energy  strategy 
will  likely  rely  heavily  on  the  ex- 
periences gained  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  The  expertise  of  the 
Northwest  Power  Planning  Coun- 
cil has  been  tapped  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  as  its  model 
for  least-cost  power  planning. 

In  addition.  Congress  last  fall 
passed  legislation  authorizing  in- 
creased spending  for  the  research 
and  development  of  renewable 
energy  and  energy-efficiency 
strategies. 

Perhaps  these  and  other  ini- 
tiatives will  head  us  in  the 
right  direction,  but  dependence 
on  oil  is  not  exclusively  an  Ameri- 
can problem.  Any  effective  strate- 
gy for  turning  off  our  current 
course  must  also  include  an  inter- 
national consensus  on  the  issue. 
As  a  world  scientific  leader  and 
as  an  international  peacemaker, 
the  United  States  should  work 
with  industrialized  and  develop- 
ing nations  to  create  and  imple- 
ment effective  and  safe  energy 
alternatives. 

At  the  moment,  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
are  running  on  empty.  Unless  ac- 
tion is  taken  now,  we  all  may  find 
ourselves  stalling  out  in  the 
middle  of  a  third  world  war.  SS 
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by  Carlotta  Collette 

Evaluating  environmental  effects  of  electrical  resources. 


If  the  first  eight  decades  of 
this  century  can  be  called 
the  "Age  of  Technology," 
this  last  decade  is  likely  to 
begin  the  "Age  of  the  Environ- 
ment." Until  recent  years,  most 
people  figured  the  earth's  ecosys- 
tem was  too  vast,  irreducible  and 
ultimately  too  resilient  to  be  irre- 
versibly harmed  by  human  activi- 
ties. 

The  twentieth  century  wit- 
nessed the  testing  of  that  theory. 
By  most  measures,  there  were 
more  technological  breakthroughs 
in  the  past  100  years,  or  for  that 
matter,  in  just  the  past  50  years, 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  history 
combined.  But  that  same  period 
also  marked  the  depletion  of 
more  essential  natural  resources, 
such  as  fossil  fuels,  groundwater 
and  topsoil,  than  ever  before. 
And  the  residual  results  of  that 
resource  use  are  only  now  becom- 
ing measurable. 

Most  remarkable  of  these  en- 
vironmental aftershocks  is  the  cli- 


mate change  known  as  "global 
warming,"  thought  to  be  brought 
on  by  increasing  concentrations 
of  carbon  dioxide  and  other  gases 
in  the  atmosphere.  Some  scien- 
tists point  to  the  fact  that  six  of 
the  hottest  10  years  of  recorded 
weather  occurred  in  the  1980s  as 
indication  that  a  climate  transi- 
tion is  taking  place.  They 
have  measured  carbon 
dioxide  concentra 
tions  in  the  atmo- 
sphere over  time 
and  found 
them  to  have 
increased 
roughly  15 
percent 
in  the 
past  30 
years. 
Fur 
ther- 
more, 
other 
gas 
dis- 


charges from  fuel  burning,  such 
as  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen  ox- 
ides, result  in  near-term  environ- 
mental problems  such  as  acid 
rain.  Whether  this  new  pollution 
leads  to  the  significant  worldwide 
changes  some 
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scientists  predict  is  still  a  ques- 
tion, but  there  is  clear  cause  for 
concern. 

As  power  system  planners  re- 
sponsible for  meeting  the  future 
electric  energy  needs  of  the  Pacif- 
ic Northwest,  the  Northwest  Pow- 
er Planning  Council  has  always 
reviewed  environmental  impacts 
of  the  resources  it  studies.  But 
given  the  likelihood  that  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  other  regulating 
bodies  will  tighten  restrictions  on 
power  plant  discharges— consid- 
ered a  major  source  of  atmo- 
spheric pollution— and  other 
ecological  effects  of  power  devel- 
opment, the  Council,  too,  is  step- 
ping up  its  examination  of  these 
effects. 

The  Council's  resource  analy- 
sis incorporates  both  the  ex- 
pected up-front  cost  of  designing, 
siting  and  building  facilities  such 
as  power  plants,  as  well  as  the 
more  difficult-to-quantify  costs 
of  ameliorating  or  coping  with 
any  environmental  repercussions 
from  the  resource's  development. 
The  development 


costs  used  in  the  Council's  analy- 
sis already  include  whatever  de- 
velopers will  be  expected  to  pay 
to  meet  existing  environmental 
regulations.  For  example,  the  ex- 
pected cost  of  building  a  nuclear 
power  plant  includes  the  money 
the  developer  must  set  aside  to 
store  radioactive  waste  from  the 
plant  and  to  decommission  the 
plant  when  it  is  retired.  Coal 
costs  cover  the  expense  of  scrub- 
bing coal  plant  discharges  to 
meet  current  national  and  the 
most  stringent  state  regulations. 
However,  given  national  and 
international  concern  about  at- 
mospheric degradation,  the 
Council  has  tried  to  anticipate 
potential  additional  expenses.  A 
good  example  of  this  is  the  Coun- 
cil's emphasis  on  indoor  air  qual- 
ity in  homes  that  meet  its  model 
conservation  building  standards 
for  electrically  heated  homes.  The 
Council  went  well  beyond  existing 
building  codes  in  setting  air  qual- 
ity standards  for  these  homes  and 
added  these  costs  to  the  price  it 
expected  to  have  to  pay  for  the 
energy  savings. 

Now  the  Council  is  adding  a 
further  step— a  detailed  en- 
vironmental inquiry  after 
its  economic  and  engi- 
neering resource  re- 
views. Whether 
development  of 
a  particular  re- 
source would 
increase  air 
pollution 
or  damage 
wildlife 
habitat, 
create 
unac- 
cept- 
able 
noise 


levels  or  deplete  groundwater,  is 
being  explored.  The  final  product 
will  be  a  more  thorough  picture 
of  the  price  society  will  pay  for 
each  resource  option.  The  re- 
sources and  their  near-term  and 
long-term  consequences  can  then 
be  compared  fairly.  With  this 
analysis,  the  Council  can  weigh 
resource  costs  and  environmental 
consequences  in  making  judg- 
ments about  resource  cost-effec- 
tiveness. 

For  example,  some  energy- 
efficiency  improvements  that 
might  have  been  more  expensive 
than  the  price  of  power  from  new 
coal  plants— roughly  10  cents  per 
kilowatt-hour— could  still  be  con- 
sidered for  the  resource  portfolio. 
In  some  cases,  resources  that  cost 
slightly  more  than  specific  other 
resources  might  actually  be  ac- 
quired first,  because  they  also 
have  fewer  environmental 
impacts. 

Environmental  and  land-use 
considerations  may  even  influ- 
ence the  amount  of  a  resource 
that  can  be  developed.  Reliance 
on  resources  such  as  geothermal 
(using  naturally  occurring  under- 
ground hot  water  to  generate 
electricity),  for  example,  may  be 
limited  by  the  fact  that  much  of 
the  hottest  water  resides  under 
prized  parklands. 

By  taking  a  long  look  at  the 
wake  of  resource  choices,  the 
Council  and  the  region  can  better 
ensure  that  the  Northwest's  pow- 
er plan  and  its  electrical  future 
are  truly  the  least-costly  options 
in  the  broadest  sense.  ■■ 
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Forecasts 


by  Carlotta  Collette 

Some  future  resources  may  be 
as  difficult  to  predict  as  the  weather. 


irtually  all  plan- 
ning, by  defini- 
tion, is  an 
exercise  in  calcu- 
lated fortune  tell- 
ing. In  the 
Northwest  Power  Planning  Coun- 
cil's power  system  planning,  the 
horizon  now  extends  a  decade 
into  the  next  century.  That's  a 
considerable  time  frame  to  pre- 
dict across  with  any  certainty. 
Furthermore,  the  subject  of 
the  planning  process  is  remark- 
ably complex— incorporating  ex- 
pectations about  the  expansion  or 
decline  of  an  entire  region,  the 


development  and  testing  of  sever- 
al technologies,  and  investments 
of  enormous  amounts  of  money. 
The  risks  are  great. 

Estimates  of  how  much  elec- 
tricity the  four  Northwest  states 
will  need  over  the  next  20  years 
must  be  matched  with  resources 
that  will  be  economical,  reliable 
and  available  when  they  are  need- 
ed. Then  a  set  of  activities  must 
be  identified  to  move  the  plan 
into  reality. 

While  there  exists  a  wealth  of 
information  regarding  currently 
available  resources,  speculation 
must  fill  the  gaps  in  knowledge 


about  the  technologies  that  may 
be  available  down  the  road.  In 
some  cases,  the  technology  has 
been  tested  elsewhere,  but  its 
adaptability  in  the  Northwest  and 
the  amount  of  it  that  can  be 
made  available  still  need  to  be 
studied.  The  Action  Plan  outlines 
the  means  to  fill  in  those  knowl- 
edge gaps. 

In  past  planning  efforts,  the 
Council  and  the  region  had  the 
luxury  of  excess  power:  an  elec- 
tricity surplus  that  postponed  the 
need  to  make  large  capital  expen- 
ditures for  new  power  plants.  But 
that  surplus  has  all  but  disap- 
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peared.  It's  decision  time  in  a 
more  critical  and  potentially  more 
costly  sense  than  the  region  has 
had  to  confront  in  more  than  a 
decade. 

How  successfully  this  plan- 
ning achieves  its  goal  of 
meeting  the  electric  energy  needs 
of  the  Northwest  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  depends  in  large 
measure  on  the  relative  quality  of 
both  the  known  information  and 
of  assumptions  about  the  uncer- 
tain future.  Of  particular  value  in 
the  Northwest's  process  is  the 
intense  public  scrutiny  that  ac- 
companies every  step  in  the  plan- 
ning. By  exposing  the  Council's 
assumptions  to  a  broad  audience, 
the  odds  of  drawing  in  the  best 
possible  information  are  in- 
creased. 

The  Council's  planning  pro- 
cess can  be  roughly  divided  into 
three  major  areas:  1)  determining 
what  future  energy  needs  might 
be  by  drawing  some  conclusions 
from  economic  and  demographic 
trends,  2)  reviewing  all  potential 
sources  for  that  energy,  whether 
they  offer  new  supplies  or  reduce 
demand  so  new  supplies  are  not 
needed  as  quickly,  and  3)  produc- 
ing the  list  of  actions  needed  to 
actually  acquire  the  necessary  re- 
sources. 


To  best  capture  the  fullest,  if 
not  the  most  precise,  picture  of 
the  Northwest  in  2010,  the  Coun- 
cil describes  a  spectrum  of  likely 
growth  patterns.  Any  possible 
growth  or  shrinkage  in  the  re- 
gion's economy  (which  leads  di- 
rectly to  the  amount  of  electricity 
used)  is  likely  to  fall  within  this 
range.  It  spans  more  than  14,000 
megawatts  of  new  energy  use  on 
top  of  current  use  of  about  16,500 
megawatts. 

Such  a  broad  range  encour- 
ages regional  focus  away  from  the 
traditional  single-point  forecast 
used  in  the  past  to  drive  power 
plant  construction.  The  Council's 
reasoning  has  been  that  not  even 
the  best  minds  and  machines  can 
pin-point  the  future  with  enough 
certainty  to  gamble  millions  or,  as 
in  the  Northwest's  recent  history, 
billions  of  dollars  on  one  esti- 
mate. 

Nonetheless,  resource  planners 
do  have  to  make  projections  and 
invest  capital  on  those  forecasts. 
The  key  to  minimizing  risk  is 
to  start  with  the  least  risky  re- 
sources. At  the  Council,  resource 
decisions  take  direction  from  the 
Northwest  Power  Act,  which 
mandates  that  the  Council  select 
the  most  cost-effective  resources 
first.  When  several  resources  have 
the  same  costs,  the  Act  gives  top 
billing  to  conservation,  then  those 
resources  that  are  renewable, 
such  as  hydropower,  wind  or  so- 
lar. The  Act  calls  next  for  review 
of  generating  resources  that  make 
use  of  waste  heat  (cogeneration) 
and  thermal  resources  that  have 
high  fuel-conversion  efficiencies. 
Only  after  these  have  been  duly 
considered,  more  conventional 
generating  resources  such  as  coal 
and  nuclear  plants  can  be  turned 
to. 


The  resource  list  the  Council 
develops  is  called  the  resource 
portfolio,  but  unlike  an  invest- 
ment portfolio,  it  is  not  a  package 
of  already  purchased  options.  Re- 
sources in  the  Council's  portfolio 
have  been  selected  and  ranked 
based  on  their  known  or  expected 
costs,  availability,  environmental 
consequences  of  their  develop- 
ment and  their  compatibility  with 
the  existing  power  system. 

But  the  portfolio  is  not  a  "buy 
list."  It  was  developed  using  elab- 
orate computer  models  that  com- 
pare resource  needs,  costs  and 
availability  illustrating  these  in 
charts  that  are  known  as  "supply 
curves."  The  supply  curves  sug- 
gest how  much  of  each  resource 
can  be  expected  at  specified  costs 
to  best  meet  the  region's  electric- 
ity needs.  But  additional  re- 
sources may  appear,  or  young 
technologies  mature  over  the 
coming  decades.  Some  of  these 
could  displace  resources  in  the 
portfolio  or  cause  some  of  them 
to  shift  in  emphasis. 

Certainly,  resources  that 
appear  first  in  the  portfolio, 
such  as  energy  savings,  are  most 
likely  to  be  developed  first.  While 
those  scheduled  for  after  the  turn 
of  the  century  are  more  vulner- 
able to  being  changed  or  replaced 
as  they  become  more  or  less  cost- 
competitive  with  rapidly  maturing 
technologies. 

In  addition,  each  resource 
category  includes  a  range  of  costs 
for  that  resource.  For  example, 
the  cheapest  category,  conserva- 
tion, includes  measures  that  run 
from  virtually  free  to  those  that 
are  on  a  par  with  other  more  ex- 
pensive resources.  Less  costly  hy- 
dropower projects,  for  example, 
may  be  developed  ahead  of  more 
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research  activities  with  other  nec- 
essary steps  to  ensure  new  re- 
source development.  As  the  need 
for  electricity  grows,  the  Action 
Plan  helps  bring  about  a  regional 
consensus  on  which  resource  al- 
ternatives to  select,  and  how  and 
when  to  acquire  them. 

The  Council  has  made  prelim- 
inary decisions  about  some  re- 
sources it  is  considering  for 
inclusion  in  the  resource  portfolio 
(see  box).  The  complete  list  and 
an  Action  Plan  will  be  included  in 
the  draft  power  plan,  which  is 
scheduled  to  be  released  this 
summer.  ■■ 

expensive  conservation,  assuming 
they  are  environmentally  accept- 
able and  compatible  with  the  ex- 
isting power  system. 

The  Action  Plan  portion  of  the 
power  plan  will  lay  out  interim 
activities  to  test  and  develop  re- 
sources that  are  promising,  but 
not  yet  ready  for  the  portfolio. 
Resources  in  the  portfolio  will 
serve  as  cost  and  compatibility 
comparisons— benchmarks  by 
which  all  other  resources  are 
measured. 

By  exposing  the 

Council's 
assumptions  to  a 
broad  audience, 

the  odds  of 

drawing  in  the 

best  possible 

information  are 

increased. 

1  hey  are  the  best  choices  tor 
the  money  today,  and  some  of 
them  may  hold  their  positions  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  But  others 
may  not. 

The  whole  power  plan  is 
meant  to  be  a  flexible  document, 
one  that  can  be  adapted  to 
changing  circumstances.  The  Ac- 
tion Plan  coordinates  this  ongo- 
ing adaptation  by  integrating 

Resources  Under  Consideration 

In  the  next  20  years,  if  the  Pacific  Northwest  continues  to  grow  at  its  current  pace  or  better, 
the  region  could  need  as  much  as  14,000  megawatts  more  electricity  than  is  currently  being 
used  on  a  guaranteed  or  firm  basis. 

Few  people  expect  this  level  of  economic  activity  to  be  sustained  for  that  long  a  stretch,  but 
the  Northwest  Power  Planning  Council  has  to  contemplate  every  probability  when  it  prepares 
strategies  to  meet  the  region's  future  energy  needs.  In  its  current  planning  process,  the  Council 
reviewed  the  costs  and  availability  of  resources  that  could  provide  electricity  over  the  next  20 
years.  For  its  resource  portfolio  analysis,  the  Council  has  made  preliminary  decisions  to  use 
the  following  resource  amounts  to  find  the  best  resource  mix: 

Biomass  (wood  wastes,  other  burnable  wastes)             115  megawatts 
Coal  plants                                                                  4,800  megawatts 
Cogeneration  (using  an  existing  heat  process)           2,200  megawatts 
Conservation                                                               3,200  megawatts 
Hydropower  efficiency  (improving  existing  projects)     110  megawatts 
Geothermal  (using  subsoil  hot  water)                           350  megawatts 
Hydropower                                                                       410  megawatts 
Gas  or  oil-fired  combustion  turbines                          2,500  megawatts 
Nuclear                                                                           1,690  megawatts 
Solar                                                                   (quantity  not  estimated) 
Transmission  system  improvements                               300  megawatts 
Wind                                                                                  400  megawatts 
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The 
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Question 
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by  Gordon  Lee 

Energy  demand  and  direct  service  industries. 


t  seems  paradoxical,  but 
the  healthier  the  Pacific 
Northwest's  aluminum 


industry  gets,  the  more  difficult  it 
becomes  to  predict  how  much  en- 
ergy it  will  use  in  years  to  come. 
That's  the  dilemma  the  North- 
west Power  Planning  Council 
and  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  face  as  the 
region  enters  the  1990s.  The 
Northwest's  aluminum 
plants  and  other  heavy  users 
of  electricity  are  going 
strong,  consuming  one  of 
every  six  kilowatt-hours 
sold  in  the  region.  But 
whether  their  demand 
for  power  will  remain 
robust  well  past  the 
turn  of  the  century  is 
an  open  question. 
Several  billion 
dollars  could 
turn  on  the 
answer  to  that 
question. 

If  the  region 
guesses  correctly 
that  large 
industrial 
demand  will 
continue  to 
flourish,  it  likely 


will  build  a  series  of  new  power 
projects  and  conservation  efforts 
to  satisfy  growing  energy  needs  in 
the  region. 

But  if  it  guesses  incorrectly 
and  takes  steps  to  meet  an  ex- 
pected demand  that  doesn't 
materialize,  the  four  Pacific 
Northwest  states  could  end  up 
with  unused  or  underused  new 
generating  facilities,  potentially 
worth  several  billion  dollars.  That 
could  mean  skyrocketing  rates, 
which  would  further  depress  de- 
mand, a  condition  the  Northwest 
experienced  in  the  early  1980s 
with  the  ill-fated  nuclear  plant 
construction  projects  of  the 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System. 

Industry  representatives  are 
bullish  about  the  long-term  for- 
tunes of  large  industrial  power 
consumers  in  the  Northwest. 
"There's  a  high  probability  we'll 
be  here  if  the  environment  is 
right,"  says  John  Carr,  executive 
director  of  Direct  Service  Indus- 
tries Inc.,  a  Portland,  Oregon- 
based  trade  group  representing 
many  of  the  region's  largest  in- 
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dustrial  customers.  "The  Council 
should  plan  on  meeting  the  indus- 
tries' current  load,  plus  reason- 
able growth." 

Recent  history  is  no  guide.  In 
the  late  1970s,  when  metals  prices 
were  high,  the  Northwest's  alumi- 
num industry  flourished,  and  its 
demand  for  energy  was  strong. 
But  by  the  early  1980s,  falling 
metals  prices  and  rising  energy 
costs  squeezed  the  region's  alumi- 
num producers.  Plants  closed  or 
restricted  operations,  and  the  in- 
dustry's demand  for  power  plum- 
meted. Today,  the  industry  has 
bounced  back,  production  in  the 
region  is  close  to  full  capacity, 
and  the  industry's  demand  for  en- 
ergy is  near  an  all-time  high. 

That  cyclical  pattern  of  de- 
mand from  the  region's  largest 
industrial  power  customers,  the 
direct  service  industries,  is  one  of 
the  more  perplexing  forecasting 
challenges  that  confront  the 
Council  as  it  begins  to  write  a 
draft  1990  Power  Plan  for  the 
region. 

Continued  or  growing  demand 
for  energy  from  these  customers 
could  mean  the  region  soon  will 
have  to  commit  to  new  sources  of 
power.  A  fall  in  demand  from 
these  customers,  or  their  depar- 
ture from  the  Northwest,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  postpone  the 
day  the  region  will  have  to  obtain 
new  resources. 

"These  industries  play  a  cru- 
cial part  in  our  long-range  plan- 
ning for  the  region's  power 
needs,"  says  Tom  Trulove,  Coun- 
cil chairman.  "However,  the  vola- 
tility of  their  demand  for  power 
complicates  forecasting.  And  the 
longer  we  look  out,  the  more  that 
volatility  becomes  an  influencing 
factor." 

Direct  service  industries  pose 
two  separate  but  related  power 


The  Northwest's 

aluminum  plants 

and  other  heavy 

users  of 

electricity  are 

going  strong, 

consuming  one 

of  every  six 

kilowatt -hours 

sold  in  the 

region. 
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planning  difficulties  for  Trulove 
and  the  rest  of  the  eight-member 
Council:  it's  hard  to  predict 
swings  in  direct  service  industry 
power  use  or  to  predict  how  long 
these  industries  will  remain  in  the 
region.  The  first  difficulty  relates 
to  the  industries'  fluctuating  de- 
mands for  power,  swings  that  de- 
pend on  the  price  of  aluminum. 
Plants  that  may  have  a  strong  de- 
mand for  power  one  year  may 
scale  back  operations  the  next,  in 
the  wake  of  an  aluminum  price 
drop. 

The  other  difficulty  relates  to 
the  tenuous  hold  the  North- 
west has  on  the  aluminum  indus- 
try. The  region's  competitive 
energy  costs  today  mean  that 
plants  here  may  be  able  to  oper- 
ate long  after  other  plants  in  the 
United  States  might  become  un- 
economic. But  that  advantage  has 
its  limits. 

The  longevity  of  the  industry 
in  the  Northwest  depends  on 
world  metals  prices  and  on  the 
relative  cost  of  production  in  the 
Northwest  compared  with  other 
locations.  Lower  energy  and  labor 


costs  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States  or  abroad  could  attract 
some,  or  all,  of  the  region's  pro- 
ducers to  relocate,  with  obvious 
implications  for  the  Northwest's 
resource  needs  well  into  the  next 
century. 

Edward  Sheets,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Council,  puts  the 
questions  the  Council  must  ad- 
dress in  the  1990  plan  succinctly. 
"Should  we  assume  that  all  the 
direct  service  industries  in  the  re- 
gion will  remain  over  the  next  20 
years?  What  probability  should 
the  Council  attach  to  all  the 
plants  remaining  here?  And  if 
they  remain  here,  should  the 
Council  assume  their  demand  for 
power  will  grow  or  shrink?" 

The  answers  to  these  questions 
will  become  particularly  relevant 
in  the  mid-1990s.  Where  for 
much  of  the  past  decade  the  re- 
gion produced  a  comfortable  sur- 
plus of  power,  robust  economic 
growth  in  the  past  several  years 
has  consumed  much  of  that  ex- 
cess. And  under  the  most  likely 
economic  growth  conditions,  that 
excess  could  disappear  altogether 
by  the  middle  of  this  decade. 

The  direct  service  industries 
are  a  group  of  13  industrial  cus- 
tomers operating  19  plants  in  the 
Northwest  that  use  so  much  elec- 
tricity they  buy  it  directly  from 
Bonneville  rather  than  from  utili- 
ties. Most  of  the  direct  service 
plants  are  primary  aluminum 
smelters  and  related  aluminum 
fabricating  facilities.  The  remain- 
der produce  other  products,  in- 
cluding metals  and  chemicals. 

Many  of  the  direct  service 
industries  date  to  the  Second 
World  War,  and  had  a  special 
service  relationship  with 
Bonneville  before  Congress 
passed  the  Northwest  Power  Act 
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in  1980.  That  law  continued  the 
special  relationship  by  treating 
direct  service  industries  as  a 
distinct  customer  class.  These 
industries  over  the  past  10  years 
have  employed  an  average  of 
more  than  10,000  people  annually 
in  the  Northwest,  bought  some 
$350  million  worth  of  power 
yearly  and  paid  annual  wages  in 
excess  of  $400  million,  according 
to  Direct  Service  Industries  Inc. 
statistics. 


Average  10- Year  Direct  Service 

Industries'  Contribution  to  the 

Northwest  Economy  (1978-1988) 


Salaries        Power      Supplies     Taxes  & 
Other 


Contributions 


Source:  Direct  Senna  Industries  Inc. 


Those  averages  mask  wide 
swings  in  the  industries'  con- 
sumption of  energy,  and  their 
place  in  Bonneville's  revenue  pic- 
ture. For  example,  the  aluminum 
industry  alone  bought  $380  mil- 
lion worth  of  power  from  Bonne- 
ville in  Fiscal  Year  1987.  A  year 
later,  as  a  result  of  a  spike  in  de- 
mand brought  on  by  rising  alumi- 
num prices,  the  industry's  energy 
purchases  jumped  to  $692  mil- 
lion. 

In  simple  terms,  the  direct  ser- 
vice industries  perform  a  spe- 
cial service  for  Bonneville.  It 
works  this  way:  in  exchange  for 
somewhat  lower  electricity  rates, 
the  industrial  customers  agree  to 


let  part  of  their  service  be  inter- 
rupted when  low  water  levels  be- 
hind hydropower  dams  or  heavy 
customer  demand  squeezes  Bon- 
neville's energy  supplies.  While 
that  interruptibility  gives  the  re- 
gion's power  system  more  flexibil- 
ity to  meet  demand  during 
extraordinary  circumstances,  it 
means  more  uncertainty  for  di- 
rect service  industry  production 
schedules. 

Bonneville's  contracts  with 
these  industries  allow  it  to  inter- 
rupt part  of  the  service  to  any  of 
them  under  certain  conditions: 
inadequate  spring  runoffs,  re- 
sources fail  to  come  on  line  or 
operate  as  expected,  or  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  region's  electrical  sys- 
tem is  in  jeopardy. 

But  for  resource  planning  pur- 
poses, Bonneville  treats  three- 
quarters  of  the  direct  service 
industry  load  just  like  it  treats 
customers  receiving  guaranteed 
supplies  of  power,  known  in  in- 
dustry lingo  as  firm  power.  This 
means  that  Bonneville's  and  the 
Council's  plans  identify  ways  the 
Northwest  can  meet  75  percent  of 
direct  service  industry  demand 
with  guaranteed  supplies  of  pow- 
er. The  remaining  quarter,  known 
in  planning  jargon  as  the  top 
quartile,  isn't  treated  as  a  firm 
power  load  in  the  region's  re- 
source planning. 

At  the  end  of  1989,  according 
to  industry  statistics,  direct  ser- 
vice industries  used  3,240  mega- 
watts of  firm  and  nonfirm 
electricity,  equal  to  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  region's  demand  of 
nearly  18,250  megawatts.  That's 
an  85-percent  jump  from  the 
1,750  megawatts  direct  service 
customers  consumed  during  the 
1982-83  recession. 
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The  size  of  today's  direct  ser- 
vice industry  demand,  equal  to 
more  power  than  three  cities  the 
size  of  Seattle  would  consume, 
means  that  a  relatively  small 
number  of  customers  play  a  dis- 
proportionately large  role  in  the 
Council's  calculations  of  future 
power  needs  for  the  Northwest. 
Moreover,  that  role  could  be  larg- 
er. Their  contracts  with  Bonne- 
ville allow  these  customers  to  take 
up  to  3,750  megawatts. 

The  aluminum  industry  domi- 
nates the  Northwest's  direct  ser- 
vice customers.  Ten  aluminum 
smelters  account  for  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  direct  service 
industry's  total  demand.  Those 
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plants  account  for  40  percent  of 
the  United  States'  primary  alumi- 
num production  capacity  and 
more  than  10  percent  of  the 
world's  capacity. 

Past  and  current  Council 
forecasts  have  assumed  that 
if  the  Northwest  experiences  high 
economic  growth  all  those  alumi- 
num smelters  will  remain  over  the 
next  20  years.  A  drop  in  world 
aluminum  prices,  more  foreign 
government  subsidies  to  promote 
indigenous  aluminum  industries, 
or  lower  demand  for  aluminum 
could  force  the  region's  producers 
to  shut  down  operations  or  move 
them  elsewhere. 

In  its  1989  Supplement  to  the 
1986  Power  Plan,  the  Council  as- 
sumed that  if  the  region  experi- 
ences medium-high  growth,  91 
percent  of  current  aluminum  ca- 
pacity would  remain.  In  the 
Council's  medium  and  medium- 
low  forecasts,  82  percent  and  66 
percent  of  capacity  would  oper- 
ate, respectively.  And  if  the  re- 
gion experiences  low  economic 
growth,  only  half  its  capacity 
would  operate  over  the  next  two 
decades. 

To  complicate  matters,  de- 
tailed Council  analyses  also  rec- 
ognize that  the  region's  economic 
growth  may  not  go  hand-in-hand 
with  the  direct  service  industries' 
need  for  power.  In  certain  cases, 
for  example,  the  direct  service  in- 
dustry demand  for  energy  may 
grow  at  a  high  pace,  while  that  of 
the  region  as  a  whole  may  be  at  a 
medium-high  or  medium-low  lev- 
el. The  reverse  also  could  hold 
true. 

All  this  translates  into  a  range 
of  potential  direct  service  indus- 
try demand  for  electricity.  At  the 
high  end,  the  Council  predicts 
that  these  customers  could  con- 
sume 3,248  megawatts  of  firm 


Direct  Service  Industry 
Forecast  of  Total  Electricity  Demand 

(Average  Megawatts) 


1989 

2010 

Actual 

Forecast 

3,240 

3,248 

3,240 

2,861 

3,240 

2,476 

3,240 

2,006 

3,240 

1,537 

High 

Medium-high 

Medium 

Medium-low 

Low 

Source:  1989  Supplement  to  the  1986  Northwest  Power  Plan 


and  nonfirm  power  in  2010,  al- 
most unchanged  from  current 
consumption  levels.  At  the  low 
end,  the  region's  total  direct  ser- 
vice customer  load  could  fall  to 
1,537  megawatts,  a  53-percent 
drop  from  today. 

The  most  recent  data  received 
by  the  Council  staff  suggest  that 
demand  over  the  next  20  years 
may  be  stronger  than  previous 
plans  outlined,  and  that  these 
ranges  may  need  to  be  raised  in 
the  1990  plan.  But  even  with 
those  revisions,  direct  service  in- 
dustry demand  for  energy  could 
remain  below  today's  level  in  all 
but  the  high-growth  case. 

Representatives  of  the  direct 
service  industries  argue  that  even 
revised  forecasts  would  be  pessi- 
mistic, and  that  the  region  should 
plan  to  meet  the  direct  custom- 
ers' full  load. 

"We  don't  believe  the  Council 
should  speculate  that  demand  will 
fall  off,"  says  Carr,  Direct  Service 
Industries  Inc.  "It  should  plan  to 
meet  today's  load  plus  reasonable 
load  growth." 

Carr  points  to  two  factors,  put 
in  place  in  the  mid-1980s,  that 
have  stabilized  direct  customer 


demand  for  power  and  revitalized 
the  aluminum  industry:  Bonne- 
ville's variable  rates  and  its  con- 
servation/modernization program. 
In  1986,  Bonneville  instituted  a 
variable  rate  for  aluminum  direct 
service  customers  in  response  to 
a  recession  throughout  the  indus- 
try. The  rate  pegs  the  price  of 
power  to  the  price  of  aluminum 
on  world  markets.  The  higher  the 
price  of  aluminum,  the  more  the 
customers  have  to  pay  for  elec- 
tricity. Should  aluminum  prices 
fall,  so  too  do  the  companies' 
power  costs.  The  rate  also  set 
ceiling  and  floor  levels,  above  or 
below  which  prices  wouldn't  go. 

Federal  energy  regulators  in 
1986  approved  the  variable 
rate  for  seven  years.  They  will 
have  to  renew  that  approval  in 
1993. 

At  the  same  time,  Bonneville 
instituted  the  conservation/mod- 
ernization program  for  aluminum 
smelters.  Through  this  program, 
Bonneville  pays  part  of  the  cost 
of  improving  the  efficiency  of 
smelters.  In  return,  smelters  agree 
to  take  less  power  than  their  con- 
tracts with  Bonneville  say  they're 
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entitled  to.  This  program  enables 
smelters  to  become  more  energy- 
efficient,  which  means  they  can 
stay  competitive  at  lower  alumi- 
num prices. 

"Once  those  things  went  into 
place,  plants  were  reopened  in 
the  region  by  entrepreneurs," 
Carr  notes.  "The  solution  is 
working  and  will  continue  to 
work.  The  appropriate  planning 
assumption  is  that  the  companies 
will  be  here  if  the  environment  is 
right,  that  is,  if  the  variable  rate 
stays  and  if  the  companies  re- 
ceive adequate  power  supplies." 

The  variable  rate  has  been  a 
boon  for  Bonneville  during 
the  past  two  years,  Carr  notes.  It 
pumped  $500  million  more  into 
Bonneville's  coffers  than  the 
agency  expected  in  1988  and  1989, 
when  low  water  and  reduced  elec- 
tricity sales  to  California  could 
have  squeezed  its  income. 


However,  the  direct  service  in- 
dustries' contracts  with  Bonne- 
ville expire  in  2001.  It's  anyone's 
guess  whether  current  arrange- 
ments will  continue  past  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

Carr  predicts  the  next  con- 
tracts will  resemble  the  current 
ones  closely.  "I  don't  know  their 
form,  but  I'd  be  surprised  if 
they'd  be  radically  different.  The 
assumption  should  be  that  they'll 
look  very  similar." 

But  other  observers  say  the 
new  contracts  likely  will  differ 
from  the  ones  that  direct  service 
customers  have  operated  under 
since  1981. 

"In  the  short  term,  for  the  next 
decade,  the  contracts  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  will  determine 
the  direct  service  load,"  says 
William  Drummond,  manager  of 
the  Public  Power  Council,  a 
Portland-based  organization  rep- 


resenting the  Northwest's  con- 
sumer-owned utilities.  "Looking 
beyond  the  next  contract,  that  is, 
beyond  2001, 1  don't  believe  you 
have  to  assume  existing  contrac- 
tual aspects  will  remain." 

The  next  few  years  will  be 
crucial.  Bonneville  intends 
to  place  new  contract  proposals 
before  all  its  customers,  not  just 
direct  service  industries,  by  1995. 
The  shape  of  those  contracts,  and 
the  impact  direct  service  energy 
demand  will  have  on  the  avail- 
ability of  power  for  other  custom- 
ers, could  have  major  implica- 
tions for  long-range  power 
planning  in  the  region. 

"This  issue  won't  be  resolved 
soon,"  says  Jim  Litchfield,  direc- 
tor of  power  planning  at  the 
Council.  "We  need  to  keep  this  in 
mind  as  we  look  at  power  issues 
in  the  1990s."  S 


BONNEVILLE  POWER  ADMINISTRATION'S  DIRECT  SERVICE  INDUSTRIES 


Company  Name 


Plant  Location 


Primary  Products 


Contract  Electricity 

Demand  (mw)   Capacity  <mw) 


E 

3 
C 

*i 

3 


Alcoa 

Columbia  Aluminum 

Columbia  Falls  Aluminum  Company 

Intalco 

Kaiser 

Kaiser 

Northwest  Aluminum 

Reynolds 

Reynolds 

Vanalco 

Total  Aluminum 


Wenatchee,  Washington  Primary  Aluminum 

Goldendale.  Washington  Primary  Aluminum 

Columbia  Falls,  Montana  Primary  Aluminum 

Ferndale,  Washington  Primary  Aluminum 

Mead,  Washington  Primary  Aluminum 

Tacoma,  Washington  Primary  Aluminum 

The  Dalles,  Oregon  Primary  Aluminum 

Troutdale,  Oregon  Primary  Aluminum 

Longview,  Washington  Primary  Aluminum 

Vancouver,  Washington  Primary  Aluminum 


360 
296 

427 

468 

738 

l 

174 
701 

2 

235 


3,399 


216 
279 
343 
459 
411 
149 
161 
253 
419 
230 
2,920 


E 

3 
S 

E 

3 
I 

e 
o 

Z 


Alcoa,  Northwest  Alloys 

ACPC 

Carborundum 

Georgia  Pacific 

Gilmore  Steel 

Kaiser 

Nickel  Joint  Venture 

Oremet 

Pacific  Carbide 

Atochem 

Port  Townsend  Paper  Corp. 

Alcoa,  Vanexco 

Total  Non-Aluminum 


Addy,  Washington 
Vancouver,  Washington 
Vancouver,  Washington 
Bellingham,  Washington 
Portland,  Oregon 
Trentwood,  Washington 
Riddle,  Oregon 
Albany,  Oregon 
Portland,  Oregon 
Portland,  Oregon 
Port  Townsend,  Washington 
Vancouver,  Washington 


Ferro-Silicon  and  Magnesium 

Aluminum  Cable 

Silicon  Carbide 

Chlorine  and  Caustic  Soda 

Ferro-Alloys  and  Calcium  Carbide 

Aluminum  Plate 

Ferro-Silicon,  Nickel 

Titanium 

Calcium  Carbide 

Chlorine  and  Caustic  Soda 

Paper  Products 

Aluminum  Extrusions 


3 

5 
34 
34 

30 

l 

120 

18 

9 

84 

17 

3 

151 


67 
3 

04 
34 
05 
67 
103 
11 
04 
78 
13 

4 

380 


Total 


3,750 


3,300 


Notes:    1)  Included  with  Kaiser  Mead,  2)  Included  with  Reynolds  Troutdale,  3)  Included  with  Alcoa  Wenatchee,  4)  Plant  has  been  dismantled, 
5)  Currently  served  by  PGE,  6)  Contract  demands  not  reduced  for  expected  conservation/modernization  program  savings. 
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Point  of  View 


John 


Plugging  into  Puget  Power's 
high -voltage  chief  executive. 


is  in  a  unique  position  in  the 
Northwest.  Its  service  area, 
which  includes  1.5  million  cus- 
tomers in  northwestern  Washing- 
ton, happens  to  be  the  fastest 
growing  part  of  the  region  by  a 
considerable  margin. 

For  Puget  Power,  there  was  no 
electricity  surplus  in  the  1980s. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  only  investor- 
owned  utility,  other  than  some 
short-term  purchasers,  to  buy 
firm  power  from  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration.  Currently, 
Puget  Power  depends  on  others 
for  more  than  60  percent  of  its 
power. 

To  meet  the  rapidly  accelerat- 
ing demands  for  electricity  and 
stay  profitable,  Puget  Power  has 
had  to  get  out  in  front  of  every- 
one with  innovative  programs 
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"Least  cost" 

cannot 
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the 
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cost 
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particular 

program  or 

resource. 


and  policies.  As  a  result,  it  has 
racked  up  an  impressive  list  of 
firsts.  Puget  Power  was  the  first 
Northwest  utility  to  develop  a 
least-cost  plan.  It  has  spent 
more  than  any  utility,  outside  of 
Bonneville,  on  conservation  pro- 
grams. It  was  the  first  to  seek 
resources  through  a  bidding  sys- 
tem, and  it  is  about  to  embark 
on  another  first  for  the  region, 
conservation  transfers. 

Puget  Power's  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer,  John  Ellis, 
is  also  in  a  unique  position.  Not 
only  is  he  well  respected  within 
the  region  for  aggressive  utility 
leadership,  but  he  is  also  a 
national  utility  industry  spokes- 
person, frequently  appearing  be- 
fore Congress  and  other  major 
forums.  This  year  he  is  chair- 
man of  the  Edison  Electric  Insti- 
tute, a  national  organization  of 
investor-owned  utilities. 


Ellis  came  to  the  utility  via 
legal  service.  As  a  partner  in  a 
law  firm,  he  had  served  the  util- 
ity as  its  chief  legal  counsel.  In 
1970,  he  accepted  an  offer  to  join 
Puget  Power  as  chief  operating 
officer  with  the  provision  "that  I 
would  never  have  to  practice  law 
again. "  He  became  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  in 
1976.  Three  years  ago,  he  was 
named  chairman  of  the  board 
while  retaining  his  position  as 
chief  executive  officer. 

He  is  active  on  a  number  of 
industry  and  civic  boards,  and 
has  reaped  a  fair  share  of  hon- 
ors, including  Seattle's  First  Citi- 
zen Award. 

By  his  own  definition,  Ellis  is 
a  "jack  of  all  trades. "  He  plays 
in  a  band,  flies  an  airplane,  skis, 
plays  tennis  and  builds  boats.  "I 
just  love  to  do  everything  in  the 
world, "  he  says. 

Ellis  and  his  wife,  Doris,  live 
in  Bellevue,  where  Puget  Power 
is  headquartered.  Like  his  four 
children,  he  was  born  and  raised 
in  the  Seattle  area.  His  graduate 
and  undergraduate  degrees  are 
from  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Q.     Yours  was  the  first  investor- 
owned  utility  in  the  Northwest  to 
get  involved  in  least-cost  plan- 
ning. Are  you  far  enough  along 
to  see  some  results?  How  does 
least-cost  planning  help  you  ad- 
dress future  uncertainty? 

We're  now  about  to  go  to  the 
[Washington  Utilities  and  Trans- 
portation] commission  with  our 
second  plan,  so  we've  operated 
long  enough  under  the  first  plan 
that  we're  getting  a  better  feel  for 


how  the  whole  operation  works. 

In  order  to  come  up  with  a 
plan  that  makes  sense,  you're  re- 
quired to  look  at  your  load  fore- 
cast, your  resource  plans  and  how 
things  like  conservation  may  inte- 
grate into  such  plans.  You  find 
yourself  looking  at  external  fac- 
tors perhaps  in  a  way  you  hadn't 
earlier.  I'm  referring  to  such 
things  as  the  long-range  outlook 
for  supply  and  the  price  of  vari- 
ous fuels,  and  even  such  items  as 
potential  national  policies  that 
may  impact  air  quality  or  matters 
of  that  type. 

You  can't  derive  a  real  least- 
cost  plan  without  taking  all  those 
elements  into  account.  The  rea- 
son I  say  that  is  that  least  cost 
cannot  simply  mean  the  least  dol- 
lar cost  of  the  particular  program 
or  resource.  It  has  to  involve  all 
of  the  various  costs  and  an  analy- 
sis of  all  of  the  risks  involved  in 
any  particular  course  of  action. 
This  may  ultimately  lead  to  a  dol- 
lar cost  that  is  actually  higher 
than  the  cost  of  some  other  ac- 
tion, but  which  overall  may  be  the 
"least  cost." 

Q.     You're  talking  about  ac- 
counting for  the  cost  in  terms  of 
risk,  as  well  as  the  actual  dollars 
and  cents  price  tag  on  the  re- 
source. 

Exactly,  for  example,  today  if 
you  were  simply  looking  at  a  gen- 
erating plant,  everything  else  be- 
ing equal,  you  would  probably 
select  a  combustion  turbine.  It's 
the  easiest  to  site,  cheapest  to  fi- 
nance, and,  at  least  today,  the 
fuel  supply  is  the  cheapest.  But,  if 
you  were  to  analyze  that  resource 
against  other  resources,  you 
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would  also  ask  yourself  such 
questions  as:  how  stable  is  the 
fuel  supply,  how  stable  is  the 
price,  can  the  plant  be  operated 
under  various  air  quality  classifi- 
cations, etc.,  before  you  could  de- 
cide what  the  real  cost  is. 

Another  thing  that  has  to  be 
taken  into  account  is  that  we  have 
a  moving  target.  If  I'd  had  a 
least-cost  plan  four  years  ago,  I 
would  probably  have  had  a  signif- 
icant item  in  deriving  load  re- 
quirements that  related  to  wood 
stoves.  Today  I'd  have  to  take  that 
out,  because  air  quality  says  that 
resource  is  no  longer  available  to 
us  when  we  need  it,  which  is  at 
the  peak  of  our  load. 

We  have  the  same  thing  with 
respect  to  solid  waste  power  gen- 
erating. In  our  last  report,  we  still 
thought  solid  waste  was  a  very  vi- 
able and  immediate  resource. 
Now,  with  the  difference  in  pub- 
lic attitude  that's  arisen  in  just 
two  years,  it's  very  doubtful. 

So  this  time  in  our  DARE 
[Demand  and  Resource  Evalua- 
tion] report— which  is  our  least- 
cost  plan— we've  attempted  to 
create  a  number  of  widely  diver- 
gent scenarios  to  apply  some  of 
this  risk  analogy  to.  These  scenar- 
ios deal  with  load  growth,  eco- 
nomic growth,  resource 
availability,  etc.  We  ask  ourselves 
what  would  happen  if  we  had 
high  growth,  and  air  pollution  re- 
strictions made  it  impossible  to 
acquire  a  certain  resource? 

Unfortunately,  the  pressure  on 
utilities  will  be,  initially  at  least, 
to  say  least  cost  simply  is  whatev- 
er will  cost  the  least  that  particu- 
lar first  year.  That's  the  way  it's 
looked  at  in  a  rate  case.  That 
pressure  may  force  utilities  to 
make  decisions  that  don't  make 
long-term  sense. 


Q.     Puget  Power  has  been  the 
most  aggressive  utility  in  the  re- 
gion in  marketing  conservation 
programs.  What  are  your  experi- 
ences with  conservation? 

We  have  been  involved  in  con- 
servation, both  peak  and  energy,1 
since  1970.  We  became  signifi- 
cantly active  in  the  late  '70s  as  a 
defense  mechanism,  because  our 
load  was  growing  faster  than  the 
resources  we  planned  to  build.  In 
fact,  in  1980  we  perceived  we 
were  in  such  difficult  shape  that 
we  asked  for  a  moratorium  on 
our  obligation  to  hook  up  electric 
heat  customers. 

So  that's  the  atmosphere  that 
our  conservation  programs 
started  in.  It  wasn't  one  of  trying 
to  do  something  as  a  public  rela- 
tions message.  Our  attitude  has 
been;  get  some  cost-effective  con- 
servation, so  we  can  keep  our 
load  growth  within  bounds. 

Our  total  investments  and  ex- 
penses for  conservation  programs 
exceed  $200  million.  We  were  for- 
tunate that,  when  we  went  into 
the  conservation  investment  pro- 
gram, our  legislature  granted  us  a 
2-percent  additional  return  in  eq- 
uity for  conservation  investments. 
We  certainly  hope  that  continues, 
although  it's  currently  at  issue. 

The  thing  we've  been  frus- 
trated about  has  been  the  inabil- 
ity to  pass  sensible  conservation 
codes,  so  that  we  wouldn't  be  out 
there  policing  construction.  I 
think  the  regional  Council  may 
have  erred  a  bit  in  this  area  with 
their  insistence  on  very  rigid 
MCS  [model  conservation]  stan- 
dards. This  may  have  delayed 
more  broad  implementation  of 
weatherization  codes.  I'm  not 
sure  the  slight  difference  in  effec- 
tiveness was  worth  the  delay.  But 
maybe  the  debate  is  about  over. 
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All  in  all,  I  really  have  nothing 
but  good  to  say  about  conserva- 
tion. 

Q.     What,  if  any,  barriers  have 
you  run  into  in  implementing 
conservation,  particularly  regula- 
tory barriers? 

The  major  regulatory  problem 
we  have  with  conservation,  and 
most  people  don't  understand 
this,  is  that  as  we  make  conserva- 
tion investments  we  don't  receive 
anything  to  compensate  us  for 
even  the  carrying  cost  of  that  in- 
vestment. This  is  true  between  the 
time  we  make  the  investment  and 
the  time  we  have  a  rate  decision. 
Thus,  we  may  have  an  investment 
on  our  books  for  several  years 
with  no  return  and  no  carrying 
charge  attached. 


1.    Peak  refers  to  the  highest  demand 
for  power  during  a  stated  period.  Ener- 
gy here  refers  to  average  annual  energy 
generated. 
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I  think  it  would  be  most  help- 
ful to  utilities  if  we  had  some  cur- 
rent way  of  collecting  a  return  on 
conservation  investments  as 
they're  made,  or  an  updating  pro- 
cedure, rather  than  having  to  go 
from  rate  case  to  rate  case.  I 
know  our  commission  is  looking 
at  some  method  of  doing  that 
now. 

We  also  have  recently  had  a 
very  serious  situation  where  the 
IRS  [Internal  Revenue  Service]  is 
taking  positions  on  conservation 
investments  that  could  result  in 
significant  tax  penalties  to  utili- 
ties offering  conservation.  One 
proposal  would  make  some  con- 
servation payments  received  by 
customers  taxable  income.  I  testi- 
fied on  that  issue  recently  before 
the  [U.S.]  Department  of  Energy, 
asking  if  they  can't  do  something 
about  it.  That's  the  sort  of  thing 
that  can  turn  a  program  around 
overnight,  just  bang,  and  it 
shouldn't  be  happening. 

Q.     Puget  Power  is  also  pioneer- 
ing in  another  conservation  area, 
that  of  conservation  transfers — 
where  a  utility  with  surplus 
electricity  sells  some  of  its  con- 
servation savings  to  a  utility  that 
needs  the  power.  Yours  will  be 
the  first  such  arrangement  in  the 
Northwest.  What  is  its  status? 

I  guess  the  status  is  that  the 
agreements  have  been  executed.  I 
think  everyone  involved  in  it  right 
now  is  kind  of  wondering  just  ex- 
actly what  it  is  that  they've  done. 
Our  problem  has  been,  how  in 
the  world  do  you  create  a  re- 
source that  is  a  firm,  long-term 
resource  as  far  as  the  acquiring 
utility  is  concerned,  a  resource 
that  it  can  treat  therefore  as  an 
addition  to  its  resource  stack? 


Naturally,  the  party  on  the 
other  side  wishes  only  to  provide 
you  with  that  resource  for  as  long 
as  it  doesn't  need  it  itself.  So 
that's  where  the  arguments  have 
come.  Whether  our  current  for- 
mula will  work  or  not  is  what  ev- 
erybody is  waiting  to  see.  The 
potential  is  there,  no  question, 
but  the  mechanics  are  the  dif- 
ficulty. 

There  again,  it's  very  impor- 
tant that  we  receive  regulatory 
treatment  that  recognizes  this  as 
an  appropriate  investment  and 
doesn't  defer  or  delay  it  in  some 
way. 


Q.     Puget  Power  is  also  the  first 
Northwest  utility  to  use  bidding 
as  a  way  of  getting  resources. 
What  has  your  experience  been 
in  this  area? 

Interestingly  enough,  the  bid 
[request  for  proposals]  that  we 
put  out  was  a  combined  demand- 
and  supply-side  bid.  We  asked 
for  a  hundred  megawatts  in  re- 
sources. We  received  a  great  deal 
more  in  terms  of  bids,  some  1,200 
megawatts,  of  which  at  least  a 
third  to  a  half  were  legitimate  re- 
sources. We've  narrowed  those 
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down  now  to  where  we're  looking 
at  the  most  favorable  bids  at  this 
point. 

Most  were  supply-side  bids. 
The  amount  on  the  demand  side 
was  relatively  small.  It's  particu- 
larly interesting  that,  on  the  sup- 
ply side,  most  of  the  top  bids  we 
received  fall  in  the  cogeneration 
category. 

A  disturbing  part  of  the  bids 
was  that,  on  the  generating  side, 
most  involved  projects  fueled 
with  natural  gas.  I  have  a  concern 
as  to  just  how  much  gas  there's 
going  to  be  around  to  burn  and 
what  the  price  will  be.  I  do  think 


that  the  most  legitimate  place  for 
gas  to  be  burned,  if  it  does  come 
in  short  supply,  is  in  a  cogenerat- 
ing  plant,  where  we  can  achieve 
both  the  industrial  use  and  some 
electricity  as  well.  So  I'm  pleased 
to  see  the  cogenerators  stepping 
up  here. 

Another  reason  that  I  was 
pleased  with  the  process  is  that 
most  of  the  supply  bids  are  in  our 
service  territory  and  provide  us 
with  generation  near  load,  which 
is  what  we  so  desperately  need  as 
transmission  problems  multiply. 


Q.     What  is  the  status  of  your 
interest  in  a  new  power  trans- 
mission intertie  line  to  BC  Hy- 
dro, British  Columbia's  power 
company,  and  a  third  AC  intertie 
line  to  the  Southwest? 

I  believe  that  the  single  most 
important  aspect  to  a  successful 
future  for  this  company  is  obtain- 
ing transmission  access  to  the 
north  and  to  the  south.  By  access, 
I  mean  access  totally  under  our 
control  and  not  subject  to  control 
by  competitors  in  the  market- 
place. The  reason  I  say  that  is 
that  Puget  Power  is  in  a  sense 
isolated  in  that  we  are  here  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  state. 

We  need  to  be  able  to  look  to 
markets  and  supplies  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  United 
States  and  to  seasonal  and  other 
diversities  that  exist  down  there. 
We  need  to  be  able  to  look  north 
to  British  Columbia  for  supplies, 
markets  and  reservoir  storage. 

We  need  to  be  able  to  pursue 
those  independently  of  some  oth- 
er entity's  own  needs.  That's  the 
reason  we  have  been  pushing  so 
hard  for  ownership-equivalent  in- 
terest in  the  third  AC  line  south 
and  our  BC  Hydro  interconnec- 
tion. 

The  BC  thing  is  well  along.  It's 
a  relatively  short  line,  only  19 
miles  long.  It  has  another  benefit 
to  our  system  in  that  it  provides 
significant  system  stability  in  the 
north  end  of  our  system,  which 
we  need  pretty  badly. 

The  Southwest  represents  po- 
tential additional  resources  over 
time.  They  have  large  nuclear 
plants  down  there  that  are  cur- 
rently surplus.  They  are  potential 
markets  for  those  seasons  when 
we  have  energy  to  sell,  so  we  can 
keep  our  own  costs  down.  It's  not 
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simply  a  matter  of  an  exchange 
for  winter  versus  summer.  It's 
also  that  free  path,  which  allows 
us  to  get  more  efficiency  out  of 
our  system  and  they  theirs. 

Q.     What  do  you  see  as  the 
long-term  role  for  Bonneville? 
How  should  it  best  fit  in  the  re- 
gional scheme? 

My  problem  is  that  I  have  be- 
come darn  close  to  being  the  old 
timer  in  the  industry  now. 

In  my  earlier  days  around 
here,  Bonneville's  role  was  to  ad- 
minister the  hydro  projects  on  the 
Columbia  River  and  elsewhere,  to 
supply  its  requirements  prefer- 
ence customers2  and  its  industrial 
customers,  and  to  see  to  the  ap- 
propriate distribution  of  prefer- 
ence power. 

Also,  kind  of  through  consent 
of  all  of  us  through  the  years, 
Bonneville  built  the  regional 
transmission  grid.  This  was 
treated  in  essence  as  a  common 
carrier  for  everyone  to  use,  upon 
payment  of  a  reasonable  charge. 
And  then,  of  course,  the  intertie 
was  built,  and  Bonneville  was  giv- 
en the  authority  to  sell  excess 
power  to  California.  But  at  that 
time,  we  intended  to  make  it  clear 
by  provisions  in  the  law  that  fed- 
eral hydropower  in  the  Northwest 
was  to  have  a  regional  preference. 

In  the  last  few  years,  as  Bon- 
neville has  become  more  market- 
ing oriented,  its  approach  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  its  transmis- 
sion facilities  and  its  sale  of  fed- 
eral power  outside  the  region  has 
changed  significantly. 

Its  transmission  policies  now 
resemble  those  of  a  large  utility 
attempting  to  guarantee  its  own 
market,  rather  than  that  of  a  pub- 
lic entity  making  access  available 
to  all.  In  addition,  for  economic 
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reasons,  Bonneville  is  frequently 
engaging  in  transactions  out  of 
the  region,  which  impose  addi- 
tional costs  and  supply  risks  on 
non-preference  customers  within 
the  region. 

I  believe  that  Bonneville's  role 
should  be  a  broad  one,  but  I  fear 
that  in  their  need  to  look  at  the 
bottom  line,  they  have  neglected 
their  regional  responsibility  from 
time  to  time.  On  the  plus  side,  I 
don't  believe  Bonneville  has  ever 
been  better  administered. 


Q.     What  do  you  see  as  the  big- 
gest issues  before  the  region? 

Well,  supply,  obviously,  and 
cost  right  along  with  it.  They're 
equally  dependent  on  each  other. 
The  single  big  issue  is,  are  we 
willing  to  pay  the  kind  of  costs 
that  will  be  necessary  to  secure  a 
long-term  supply,  or  are  we  going 
to  take  risks  in  order  to  achieve 
lowest-level  costs  and  jeopardize 
that  supply? 

I  sound  like  I've  been  talking 
only  about  [supply-side]  re- 
sources, and  I  don't  intend  to.  I 
think  there  is  a  yet  untapped  con- 
servation potential  in  this  region, 
and  we've  got  to  get  going  on  it. 
But  it  has  to  be  viewed  as  some- 
thing that  relates  to  all  fuels  and 
not  just  electricity. 

I  don't  want  to  be  in  the  posi- 
tion I  was  in  during  the  early  '80s, 
where  gas  supplies  were  cut  off  to 
residential  customers  because  of 
a  lack  of  supplies  in  Canada,  or 
in  the  late  70s,  when  people  were 
coming  to  us  to  throw  in  an  elec- 
tric furnace,  because  their  oil 
costs  were  skyrocketing.  I  think 
we  need  to  pursue  conservation 
programs  that  apply  to  all 
sources  of  energy. 


2.    Preference  refers  to  priority  access 
to  federal  power  granted  to  public 
bodies  and  cooperatives.  Regional  pref- 
erence would  include  investor-owned 
utilities  in  the  region,  as  well. 
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This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
competition.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  all  energy  supplies  over 
time  will  be  tighter,  that  all  will 
be  more  expensive.  That  applies 
to  use  for  automobiles,  houses, 
industry  and  everyone  else.  The 
only  way  that's  [conservation  pro- 
grams for  all  fuels]  going  to  hap- 
pen, is  when  the  consumer  sees 
the  real  cost  of  energy.  Consum- 
ers need  to  understand  that  the 
rates  today  are  perhaps  artificial- 
ly low  and  may  not  be  adequate 
in  the  future. 

Q.     There  is  a  perception 
among  some  people  that  Bonne- 
ville is  making  near-term  rate 
stability  the  end-all,  at  the  risk 
of  higher  costs  in  the  longer 
term. 

That's  exactly  what  I'm  saying. 
I  don't  blame  them.  The  political 
pressure  on  an  agency  like  Bon- 
neville to  maintain  rates  at  the 
lowest  possible  level  is  so  great 
that  it  forces  them  to  do  some  of 
the  things  I've  described.  For  ex- 
ample, they're  attempting  to  sell 
power  as  expensively  as  possible 
outside  the  region  and,  in  the 
course  of  that,  making  it  only 
available  to  us  at  that  more  ex- 
pensive rate.  Remember,  we're 
not  a  preference  customer,  so  we 
don't  get  that  same  kind  of  break. 

Q.     We've  talked  about  Bonne- 
ville, but  what  long-term  role  do 
you  see  the  Council  having  in 
the  region? 

I  was  one  of  the  people  who 
wrote  the  regional  act  and  who 
spent  the  better  part  of  two-and- 
a-half  years  lobbying  for  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Council.  And  I've 
had  any  number  of  people  who 
have  asked  me  in  the  last  few 


years  if  I  had  to  do  it  over  again 
would  I.  I  admit  that  I've  had  to 
think  pretty  hard  on  it,  but  the 
conclusion  I've  reached  is,  yes  I 
would. 

A  regional  planning  body— a 
body  to  help  the  region  plan,  not 
to  plan  for  the  region,  by  the 
way— was  a  good  idea,  and  it  still 
is.  Now,  I  think  they've  had  it 
easy  so  far.  They  have  yet  to  be 


involved  in  the  kind  of  situation 
we  created  them  to  handle,  which 
is  a  period  of  continuing  need  for 
resources  to  serve  growth  and  a 
shortage  of  resources.  They  have 
never  had  to  make  a  tough  bal- 
ancing decision. 

As  wild  as  some  of  the  argu- 
ments have  been  on  fish,  etc.,  the 
fact  still  is  that  the  Council  has 
been  on  the  side  of  the  gods  on 
that  one.  They've  thrown  more 
cost  on  electric  ratepayers,  but 
without  any  great  objection  from 
that  group,  and  certainly  have 
achieved  grand  social  objectives 
as  a  result! 

But  they've  never  had  a  situa- 
tion of  such  shortage  that  they 
had  to  balance  solving  that  issue 
with  the  issue  of  supply  and  the 
economy  and  all  those  other 
things  that  we  assumed  they 
would  be  dealing  with  when  we 
created  them.  So  I  say,  so  far,  it's 
been  an  easy  job;  it's  been  a  snap, 
in  fact. 

We  will  find  out  if  the  Council 
really  works  as  we  get  closer  to 
this  shortage  time.  Then  we'll  find 
out  if  they  really  provide  the  fo- 
rum where  all  of  the  public  inter- 
ests can  be  brought  together,  and 
a  single  course  of  action  can  be 
agreed  on,  and  a  regional  consen- 
sus built  upon  which  action  can 
be  pursued.  And,  we  aren't  at 
that  point  yet.  but  we're  getting 
very  close. 
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Q.  As  the  Council  develops  its 
new  power  plan,  what  are  some 
things  you  want  to  see  come  out 
of  that  plan? 

I'm  really  scared  about  this 
idea  of  firming  up  secondary  en- 
ergy3 with  combustion  turbines.  It 
sounds  great  on  paper,  but  it 
really  should  be  called  supplying 
the  next  3,000  megawatts  of  gen- 
eration with  natural  gas.  That's 
basically  what  you  say  when  you 
say  you'll  firm  up  secondary. 

We've  just  got  to  look  at  other 
alternatives  besides  that  one. 
Firming  nonfirm  is  an  example  of 
the  easy  out,  because  it  sounds  so 
easy. 

Q.     What  are  the  alternatives 
you  would  look  at,  assuming  that 
we  will  need  a  lot  more  than  con- 
servation in  the  higher  growth 
scenarios? 


I  think  the 
Council  needs 
to  speak  up, 
for  example, 
before  the 
Department 
of  Energy 
and  indicate 
that  we  will 
need  to  have  a 
way  that 
we 


can  build  coal  plants  in  the  re- 
gion. 

We  have  built  coal  plants  in 
this  region  in  the  last  15  years,  all 
of  which  are  fully  scrubbed,  all  of 
which  are  burning  low-sulphur 
coal.  In  terms  of  the  environment 
generally,  we  have  nothing  at  all 
to  be  ashamed  of.  This  region 
needs  to  make  itself  heard  nation- 
ally if  we  begin  to  look  at  restric- 
tions on  building  appropriate 
fossil  fuel  plants  because  of  the 
quality  of  performance  by  others 
in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

I  don't  think  we  should  penal- 
ize consumers  by  making  it  im- 
possible to  build  an  appropriate 
fossil  fuel-fired  plant  here.  I  real- 
ly feel  strongly  on  that  issue.  We 
risk  the  reliability  of  our  system 
for  every  year  we  duck  getting  on 
with  the  question  of  where  are 
our  resources  really  going  to 
come  from.  That  means  looking 
for  sites;  that  means  encouraging 
clean  coal  technology;  that  means, 
God  forbid,  getting  back  with  a 
good  hard  look  at  nuclear.  Those 
are  the  things  that  planners  are 
V     supposed  to  be  doing. 


Q.     Do  you  advocate  the  contin- 
uing preservation  of  the  Wash- 
ington Public  Power  Supply 
System  nuclear  projects  1  and  3? 

I  honestly  don't 
H   know  the  answer 
I    there.  I  read  a 
[Council  issue]  paper 
on  that  recently,  and 
|  there  were  two  pieces 
out  of  it  that  struck 
me.  One  is,  will  the 
:  technology  be  good 
b  when  we  finally  de- 
ft cide  to  get  going 


again?  The  other 
had  to  do  with 
who  manufac- 


tured the  plant  and  what  the  op- 
erating capacity  factors  of  plants 
built  by  various  manufacturers 
were. 

I  also  had  the  impression  that 
the  paper  didn't  reach  any  con- 
clusions, and  I  kind  of  agreed 
with  the  approach.  I  think  it  was 
pretty  sensible  to  say  that,  ob- 
viously, if  the  plants  reach  the 
point  where  they're  technological- 
ly no  good  any  more,  you've  got 
to  get  rid  of  them.  And  even  if 
today,  with  its  current  technology, 
one  probably  wouldn't  be  cost- 
effective,  you  might  as  well  not 
mess  with  it  further.  Clearly, 
some  additional  tough-minded 
study  should  be  done  before  a 
final  decision  is  made. 

I  do  feel  that  some  time  rela- 
tively soon  we'll  see  the  nuclear 
technology  back  in  some  form  or 
the  other.  I  think,  with  global  cli- 
mate changes,  restrictions  on  fos- 
sil fuel,  supply  problems  with  gas 
and  the  potential  of  foreign  prob- 
lems with  oil,  that  we  are  simply 
going  to  have  to  have  some  other 
central  station  alternative  to  go 
with  the  rest  of  our  menu  of  re- 
sources. But  don't  ask  me  to  get 
in  front  of  that  one. 


3.    Secondary  energy  is  another  name 
for  nonfirm  power.  Nonfirm  power  is 
hydropower  that  is  available  above  the 
critical  water  (historical  low)  level.  Be- 
cause it  depends  on  the  weather,  it  can- 
not be  guaranteed  and  thus  cannot  be 
sold  to  meet  firm  power  loads.  The 
Council  has  been  considering  proposals 
to  firm  up  this  power  by  backing  it  up 
with  gas-fired  combustion  turbines  dur- 
ing those  times  when  secondary  power 
is  not  available. 
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Q.     I'm  not  sure  that  many  of 
our  readers  know  what  Edison 
Electric  Institute  [EEI]  is.  What 
is  it,  and  what  are  the  big  issues 
before  it  currently? 

Edison  Electric  Institute  is  the 
association  of  all  of  the  investor- 
owned  utilities  in  the  United 
States.  Collectively,  they  probably 
supply  over  80  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's electricity.  In  general,  as 
chairman,  I'm  kind  of  the  chief 
spokesman  for  the  industry  on 
those  matters  we  can  agree  on. 

The  top  issue  before  EEI  is 
clean  air.  I  can't  tell  you  what  a 
complicated,  enormous  issue  that 
is  for  the  country  and  for  utilities. 
It's  clear  that  the  sort  of  emis- 
sions reductions  that  are  being 
asked  for  are  going  to  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money.  The  esti- 
mates run  from  $20  billion  to  $50 
billion  or  more.  The  question  be- 
comes, who  pays  those  costs? 
Are  they  spread  generally  across 
the  country,  or  do  they  apply  to 
those  plants  that  are  the  offend- 
ers? 

Perhaps  the  bigger  question  is, 
what  will  the  impact  of  this  law 
be  on  the  ability  to  build  any 
kind  of  fossil  fuel-fired  plant  in 
the  future?  I'm  not  just  talking 
about  coal,  although  it's  princi- 
pally affected.  I'm  also  talking 
about  oil  and,  to  some  degree, 
natural  gas. 


What  the  industry  is  afraid  of, 
costs  aside,  is  that  the  law  could 
be  put  in  a  form  where  coal-fired 
generation,  at  least  as  we  know  it 
now,  could  simply  not  be  built  in 
some  parts  of  the  country.  And, 
strangely  enough,  it  may  not  be 
built  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  cleanest  coal  plants  ex- 
ist today. 

The  reason  for  that  is  that  reg- 
ulation starts  with  the  perform- 
ance of  plants  today  and  assumes 
you  can't  get  any  dirtier  than 
that.  So  our  plants  in  Montana, 
which  are  perhaps  the  cleanest  in 
the  country,  start  at  a  level  where 
you  can't  possibly  reduce  any- 
thing further.  If  you  go  East 
where  you're  starting  at  levels 
that  are  10,  20  or  30  times  the 
rate  of  emissions  of  our  plants, 
you  have  a  lot  of  ability  to  further 
reduce  emissions.  The  current 
proposals,  in  effect,  allow  you  to 
use  these  reductions  as  credits  to 
build  other  plants. 

The  second  issue  in  the  indus- 
try is  transmission  access.  That's 
a  hot  issue  throughout  the  coun- 
try, as  transmission  becomes 
more  important. 

And  the  third  issue  is  what  we 
call  industry  structure;  some  peo- 
ple call  it  deregulation.  It's  the 
growth  of  a  new  breed  of  generat- 
ing company  called  an  indepen- 
dent power  producer,  which 
would  be  able  to  sell  pretty  much 
free  of  regulation  at  market  price 
and  not  at  cost-based  rates. 
That's  a  major  issue. 


A  regional 

planning 

body— a  body 

to  help  the 

region  plan, 

not  to  plan 

for  the 

region— was 

a  good  idea, 

and  it  still  is. 


Will  the  industry  be  restruc- 
tured to  accommodate  those  enti- 
ties, or,  in  fact,  will  the  industry 
itself  ultimately  deregulate  at  the 
generating  side?  Don't  expect  an 
answer  to  that  in  the  next  three 
days,  u 
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Laying 
Conservation 

Foundation 


by  Ruth  L.  Curtis 

Bonneville's  resource  program  starts  to  build  a  firm  footing. 


How  solid  a  building  is 
and  how  many  prob- 
lems appear  over  its 
life  depends  in  many 
ways  on  how  well  its 
foundation  is  constructed.  In  the 
world  of  electricity  and  acquiring 
new  resources,  the  same  principle 
applies. 

The  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration this  winter  released  a 
plan  for  acquiring  new  electrical 
power  resources  for  the  North- 
west. The  Draft  1990  Resource 
Program  describes  Bonneville's 
proposed  actions  to  develop 
conservation  and  generating 
resources  during  the  period 
1992-1993,  plus  longer-term  con- 
servation efforts  through  1997. 
While  the  Northwest  Power  Plan- 
ning Council  is  generally  in  agree- 
ment with  Bonneville's  plan,  the 
Council  has  expressed  some  con- 
cern about  near-term  activities 
that  constitute  the  foundation  of 
the  plan. 

"We  are  concerned  that  more 
action  is  needed  this  year  and 
next,  so  Bonneville  can  make  the 
transition  to  the  energy-efficiency 
and  generating  resource  pro- 


grams they  have  proposed  for 
1992  and  1993,"  said  Council 
Chairman  Tom  Trulove. 

"There  is  also  a  question 
about  whether  Bonneville's 
conservation  targets  are  high 
enough— especially  given  the  fact 
that  the  Bonneville  system  could 
need  to  serve  substantial  amounts 
of  additional  load  in  the  next  few 
years  if  we  continue  our  current 
growth  rate." 

"Conservation  is  our  resource 
of  first  choice,  but  we  are  not  re- 
lying on  it  alone,"  was  Bonneville 
Power  Administrator  Jim  Jura's 
comment  on  his 
agency's  program. 
"We  want  a  diverse, 
flexible  power 
portfolio  to  meet 
future  energy  needs 
without  a  great  deal  of 


financial  risk." 

Trulove  agrees  with  that. 
"However,  we're  concerned  that 
Bonneville  is  planning  to  build  a 
major  conservation  effort,  but 
due  to  the  lack  of  progress  on 
conservation  in  the  past,  the 
foundation  may  not  be  in  place 
for  this  kind  of  buildup." 

For  conservation,  the  program 
proposes  a 
75-percent 
increase  in 
spending— 
from  $70 
million  a  year 
in  1991  to 
some  $120 
million 
starting  in 
1992-to 
acquire  200 
megawatts 
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of  efficiency  savings  between  1992 
and  1997.  The  program  also  calls 
for  buying  power  from  new  gener- 
ating resources,  including  a  geo- 
thermal  demonstration  project, 
and  making  some  existing  gener- 
ating plants  more  efficient.  As  a 
contingency  plan,  Bonneville  pro- 
poses to  take  an  option  on  two 
420-megawatt  combustion  tur- 
bines that  can  be  fired  up  when 
needed  to  meet  peaking  energy 
demand. 

As  the  Northwest's  electricity 
surplus  has  disappeared, 
and  the  specter  of  a  power  deficit 
looms  on  the  horizon,  the  region 
is  looking  intently  at  new  re- 
sources to  meet  growing  needs. 
Conservation— the  more  efficient 
use  of  energy— is  considered  by 
the  Council  and  Bonneville  to  be 
the  most  attractive  of  the  possible 
new  resources.  It  is  a  large  re- 
source, amounting  to  more  than 
3,000  megawatts  if  economic 
growth  is  robust,  and  it  costs  less 
than  half  as  much  as  new  gener- 
ating resources. 

Energy  efficiency  is  also  a  flex- 
ible resource;  many  conservation 
programs  automatically  match 
the  growth  in  energy  demand 
when  new  buildings  are  con- 
structed to  be  energy-efficient. 
Furthermore,  conservation  pro- 
grams can  be  developed  much 
more  quickly  than  most  new  pow- 
er plants,  providing  that  the 
groundwork  of  program  design 
and  experience  is  in  place  before 
the  program  needs  to  be  built  up. 


The  Council  has  led  this  effort 
with  its  long-range  planning  for 
the  Northwest's  electricity  future. 
Bonneville  has  been  working  to 
take  the  Council's  20-year  power 
plan  and  translate  it  into  near- 
term  action. 

During  the  power  surplus,  the 
Council  urged  Bonneville  to  es- 
tablish a  solid  base  of  conserva- 
tion programs  to  provide  a  stable 
transition  when  the  energy  is 
needed.  In  its  1983  Power  Plan, 
the  Council  noted  that  Bonneville 
and  the  region's  utilities  had  little 
experience  with  conservation  pro- 
grams, except  for  those  dealing 
with  weatherizing  existing  homes. 
The  Council  called  for  the  region 
to  build  the  capability  to  acquire 
all  types  of  energy  savings  at  a 
pace  that  would  meet  the  region's 
future  needs.  This  capability 
means  demonstrating  the  ability 
to  get  a  specified  amount  of  ener- 
gy savings  at  a  set  cost  within  a 
specific  time  period.  The  plan 
particularly  recommended  specif- 
ic programs  in  the  commercial 
and  industrial  sectors. 

Expanding  conservation  ef- 
forts as  soon  as  possible  will  also 
help  secure  some  very  cost-effec- 
tive resources  that  could  be  lost 
to  the  region  forever  if  they  are 
not  captured  at  the  appropriate 
time.  These  so-called  "lost-op- 
portunity" resources  include  new 
office  buildings  that  must  be 
made  energy-efficient  when  they 
are  constructed.  Weatherizing 
these  structures  later  is  expensive 


"There  is  a 

question  about 

whether 

Bonneville's 

conservation 

targets  are 

high  enough." 

—Tom  Trulove 

and  can  never  achieve  the  same 
level  of  efficiency. 

A  year  ago,  the  Council  as- 
sessed Bonneville's  conser- 
vation efforts.  From  1981  through 
1987,  Bonneville  became  a  region- 
al and  national  leader  in  imple- 
menting energy-efficiency 
programs.  The  agency  invested 
nearly  $685  million  in  all  its  con- 
servation efforts.  Of  this,  $248 
million  was  spent  on  building  the 
capability  to  acquire  conserva- 
tion, and  $437  million  went 
toward  actually  acquiring  185  me- 
gawatts of  conservation  savings. 
These  savings  cost  1.4  cents  per 
kilowatt-hour— a  real  bargain 
compared  to  10  to  12  cents  per 
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"Conservation 

is  our  resource 

of  first  choice, 

but  we  are 

not  relying 

on  it  alone." 


— Jim  Jura 


kilowatt-hour  electricity  from 
new  generating  plants. 

While  Bonneville  achieved  a 
number  of  milestones  with  con- 
servation, much  more  needs  to  be 
done.  The  good  news  is  that  the 
region  has  extended  its  proficien- 
cy in  reducing  energy  waste  in  ex- 
isting homes  through 
weatherization  and  in  new  homes 
by  encouraging  energy-efficient 
building  techniques. 

The  bad  news  is  that  prog- 
ress in  the  commercial  and 
industrial  sectors  has  been  much 
slower.  The  Northwest  still  does 
not  know  how  to  design  region- 
wide  programs  to  capture  the 
sizeable  energy  savings  in  these 
sectors.  Furthermore,  cost  and 
savings  data,  and  a  trained  labor 
force  are  still  not  available. 


The  Council  has  regularly 
asked  Bonneville  to  expand  its  ef- 
forts in  the  conservation  arena. 
And  it  has  not  been  alone.  In 
July,  when  reviewing  Bonneville's 
budget,  the  U.S.  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  stated: 
Given  the  declining  surplus 
of  electricity  in  the  North- 
west, the  Committee  is  con- 
cerned that  several 
objectives  in  the  least-cost 
plan  have  not  yet  been 
achieved.  BPA  [Bonneville] 
shall  continue  its  efforts  to 
increase  staff  and  other  sup- 
port in  Fiscal  Years  1990 
and  1991  for  lost-opportun- 
ity conservation  programs, 
including  pilot  programs  in 
the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial sectors.  The  objective 
of  these  efforts  should  be  to 
gain  sufficient  experience 
and  capability  so  that  in 
Fiscal  Year  1992  BPA  is 
able  to  operate  programs 
designed  to  capture  all  cost- 
effective  lost  opportunities 
in  its  customers'  service  ter- 
ritories. 

That  same  month,  the  heads 
of  Seattle  City  Light,  Taco- 
ma  City  Light  and  the  Eugene 
Water  and  Electric  Board  wrote 
Jura  to  say  that  they  were  "vitally 
interested  in  the  direction  of  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  re- 
source acquisition  programs  over 
the  next  one  to  two  years...  given 
the  diminishing  size  of  the  sur- 
plus, we  think  now  is  the  time  to 


revisit  appropriate  levels  of  BPA 
conservation  funding." 

"The  first  increment  [of  new 
resources]  should  come  from  con- 
tinued pursuit  of  residential  con- 
servation while  the  infrastructure 
for  such  programs  remains  in- 
tact," the  three  utilities  wrote.  "In 
the  commercial  sector...  funding 
levels  need  to  be  increased  and 
new  programs  initiated  if  we  are 
to  move  smoothly  toward  optimal 
resource  acquisition.  In  the  in- 
dustrial area,  only  two  pro- 
grams... have  been  under- 
taken—an insufficient  level  of 
activity  to  make  long-term  pro- 
gram decisions." 

Trulove,  speaking  for  the 
Council,  concurred  with  the 
comments  of  the  three  public  uti- 
lities. "The  time  is  approaching  in 
the  Northwest  when  we  will  need 
new  sources  of  electricity.  What 
we  do  now  will  determine  how 
cheaply  we  can  acquire  those  new 
resources." 

Bonneville's  draft  program 
was  released  in  December  for 
public  comment.  The  final  ver- 
sion is  expected  in  July  1990.  SS 
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by  Judi  Hertz 

Evergreen  State  marches  ahead  on  model  conservation  standards. 


"The  Washington  state  legisla- 
ture has  blazed  a  trail  for  the  rest 
of  the  states  in  the  region."  That's 
how  Tom  Trulove,  chairman  of 
the  Northwest  Power  Planning 
Council,  characterized  the  Janu- 
ary passage  through  both  state 
chambers  of  a  law  adopting  mod- 
el conservation  standards  for  new 
residential  construction  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  standards,  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Northwest  Energy 
Code,  were  developed  by  the 
Council  to  save  electricity  in  new 
electrically  heated  homes  and 
other  buildings  in  the  region.  The 
key  features  of  the  bill  include  a 
building  code  equivalent  to  the 
Council's  standards  with  some 
minor  alterations  and  a  code  for 
non-electric  homes  that  is  identi- 
cal to  that  in  a  bill  the  legislature 
considered  last  year.  This  year's 
bill  also  retains  the  former  bill's 
requirements  for  indoor  air  quali- 
ty in  electrically  heated  homes. 

Passage  of  the  statewide  ener- 
gy code,  which  takes  effect  July 
1991,  coincided  with  a  celebration 
marking  the  50th  city  or  county  in 
Washington  to  adopt  the  code  lo- 
cally. Since  1984,  when  the  city  of 
Tacoma,  Washington,  became  the 
first  jurisdiction  to  make  the 
model  conservation  standards 
part  of  its  building  code,  over  70 
other  cities  and  counties  in  Ida- 
ho, Washington  and  Montana 
have  adopted  these  standards. 


Washington  Governor  Booth  Gardner  is  flanked  by  that  state's  Power  Council  members,  Tom 
Trulove  (left,  Council  chair)  and  Ted  Bottiger,  after  signing  into  law  the  new  statewide  energy  code. 


The  state  of  Oregon  amends  its 
statewide  building  code  every 
three  years  and  is  considering  the 
Northwest  Energy  Code  for  1992. 

"We  salute  the  farsighted  lead- 
ership of  local  governments  who 
have  been  adopting  the  model 
conservation  standards  since 
1984,"  Trulove  noted.  "The  sum 
of  all  their  adoptions  totals  close 
to  70  percent  of  all  new  electrical- 
ly heated  housing  starts  in  Wash- 
ington." 

Through  September  30,  1989, 
6,343  multifamily  units  and  3,029 
single-family  homes  had  been 
built  to  the  standards.  This  con- 
struction amounts  to  approxi- 
mately $20  million  in  energy 
savings  (money  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  would  have 


spent  acquiring  electricity)  and 
results  in  approximately  2.3  me- 
gawatts saved  for  the  region. 
These  numbers  include  some  sav- 
ings in  megawatts  and  dollars  ac- 
crued as  a  result  of  improved 
building  codes,  as  well  as  savings 
from  homes  built  through  utility- 
sponsored  efficient-home  market- 
ing programs  such  as  Super 
Good  Cents  and  Comfort  Plus. 

The  following  are  the  jurisdic- 
tions adopting  the  Northwest  En- 
ergy Code  and  the  date  of 
adoption. 
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NORTHWEST  ENERGY  CODE 

ADOPTERS 

/Counties  Adopting  as  of  Februar 

rritips 

y  20,  1990) 

WASHINGTON 

WASHINGTON  (cont) 

IDAHO 

Blaine                                        1988 

Newport 

1988 

Albion                                       1987 

Bremerton                                 1989 

Okanogan 

1989 

Ammon                                     1987 

Brier                                          1989 

Omak 

1990 

Bingham  County                         1987 

Cathlamei                                  1987 

Pateros 

1989 

Blackfoot                                   1987 

Cheney                                      1986 

Pend  Oreille  County 

1987 

Bonners  Ferry                             1987 

Columbia  County                       1986 

Port  Angeles 

1990 

Bonneville  County                      1986 

Cusick                                        1988 

Port  Orchard 

1989 

Burley                                          1987 

Elma                                          1985 

Pullman 

1987 

Declo                                         1987 

Ephrata                                     1989 

Quincy 

1989 

Franklin                                     1987 

Everett                                       1989 

Republic 

1985 

Harrison                                    1989 

Ferry  County                             1989 

Royal  City 

1989 

Heyburn                                       1987 

Fife                                            1986 

Snohomish 

1989 

Idaho  Falls                                 1986 

Fircrest                                      1986 

Snohomish  County 

1989 

Iona                                           1986 

Franklin  County                         1989 

Soap  Lake 

1989 

Kootenai  County                       1989 

Grand  Coulee                            1987 

Spokane 

1987 

Latah  County                            1990 

Granite  Falls                              1990 

Spokane  County 

1987 

Minidoka                                   1987 

lone                                           1988 

Stanwood 

1984 

Minidoka  County                        1987 

Kennewick                                 1990 

Sultan 

1989 

Moscow                                     1988 

King  County                              1989 

Tacoma 

1983 

Nampa                                       1990 

Kitsap  County                            1989 

Tonasket 

1989 

Nez  Perce  Tribe                         1989 

Lacey                                         1990 

Twisp 

1989 

Orofino                                      1988 

Lincoln  County                          1989 

Warden 

1989 

Rupert                                          1988 

Mason  County  PUD  #3 

Winthrop 

1989 

Shelley                                       1987 

(utility)                                     1989 

Yakima  Indian  Nation 

1989 

Soda  Springs                              1989 

McCleary                                   1984 

Ucon                                          1987 

Metaline  Falls                            1988 

MONTANA 

Milton                                        1986 

Monroe                                      1990 

City  of  Missoula 

1988 

Regional  Impact  of 

Washington's  New 

Statewide  Energy  Code  on 

Percent  of  Electrically 

Heated  Homes  Being 

Built  to  the  Full  Model 

Conservation  Standards. 
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1988 
(last  year  of  full  data) 


1991 
(expected  first  year  of  new  code) 
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FISH  BYPASS  FUNDS 

BEGIN  TO 


by  Steve  Crow 

Protection  for  young  salmon  and  steelhead 
gains  White  House  support. 


^ 


or  the  first  time  in 
recent  history,  a 
president's  budget 
request  to  Congress 
includes  support  for 
a  major  program  of  repairs  to 
mainstem  Columbia  River  dams. 
These  repairs  will  save  millions  of 
young  fish  attempting  to  migrate 
downstream.  The  bypass  channels 
and  screens  covered  by  the  $15- 
million  appropriation  will  divert 


the  tiny  migrants  from  deadly  tur- 
bines at  four  federally  owned 
dams. 

President  George  Bush  put  the 
bypass  money  in  his  administra- 
tion's 1991  budget  at  the  urging 
of  a  coalition  of  regional  and  con- 
gressional representatives.  Key 
Northwest  Senators— Mark 
Hatfield  and  Bob  Packwood  of 
Oregon,  and  Jim  McClure  of 
Idaho— worked  closely  with  ad- 


ministration budget  officials  for 
months  to  develop  the  budget 
proposal. 

The  safe-passage  improve- 
ments had  been  the  consensus 
position  of  a  broad  spectrum  of 
Northwesterners  representing  uti- 
lities, fish  and  wildlife  agencies, 
Indian  tribes,  the  Bonneville  Pow- 
er Administration  and  the  North- 
west Power  Planning  Council. 
They  were  called  for  in  the  Coun- 
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cil's  Columbia  River  Basin  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Program  in  1982, 
and  reaffirmed  in  subsequent 
years.  The  fish  and  wildlife  pro- 
gram uses  wholesale  power  reve- 
nues from  Bonneville  to  finance 
habitat  repair,  new  hatcheries 
and  other  enhancement  activities 
in  the  Columbia  Basin. 

Bypass  improvements  were 
seen  as  a  critical  piece  of 
the  integrated  effort  to  recover 
some  of  the  salmon  runs  lost  to 
the  region  because  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  river  for  hydroelec- 
tricity.  Bypass  channels  and 
screens  can  cut  in  half  the  num- 
ber of  fish  annually  slaughtered 
by  turbines  during  their  trip 
down  the  Columbia  to  the  ocean. 
Without  the  facilities,  millions  of 
fish  produced  at  ratepayers'  ex- 
pense to  reseed  waters  above  the 
dams  would  be  lost. 

Concurrence  among  regional 
power  and  fish  entities  led  in 
1987  to  an  expedited  schedule  to 
complete  the  changes  by  1994. 
But  this  schedule  was  predicated 
on  funds  being  made  available  in 
the  federal  budgets  for  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  con- 
struct the  facilities. 

Unfortunately,  the  Corps  nev- 
er requested  adequate  funds  to 
continue  the  bypass  program. 
While  there  was  support  for  fund- 
ing from  the  regional  Corps'  of- 
fice, any  progress  was  wiped  out 
by  officials  in  Washington,  D.C., 
as  annual  budget  proposals  ad- 
vanced through  the  bureaucracy. 
In  Fiscal  Years  1988,  1989  and 
1990,  the  final  Corps'  budget  re- 
quests, in  effect,  proposed  to  ter- 
minate the  fish  bypass  program. 

In  1988,  after  Congress  inter- 
vened and  added  funds  for  the 
bypass  program,  the  Corps  even 
refused  to  spend  the  funds  allo- 


Bypass  channels 

and  screens 

can  cut  in  half 

the  number  of 

fish  annually 

slaughtered  by 

turbines. 


cated  by  Congress.  This  delay, 
along  with  other  factors,  caused 
about  a  three-year  slippage  in  the 
completion  date  of  1994  and  in- 
creased total  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram. In  response  to  the  Corps' 
resistance  and  delays,  Congress 
specifically  directed  the  agency  in 
appropriations  legislation  to 
spend  the  funds  as  allocated  by 
the  legislature. 

Since  then,  Congress,  at  the 
request  of  the  Northwest,  ap- 
proved and  directed  spending  of 
$28.2  million  for  new  and  im- 
proved bypass  facilities  at  six 
mainstem  dams.  These  funds 
paid  for  new  barges,  designed  to 
collect  and  transport  fish  from 
upriver  to  below  the  dams;  fish 
loading  and  holding  facilities;  de- 
velopment and  testing  of  longer 
turbine  screens;  and  for  the  start 
of  construction  on  a  new  bypass 
system  at  Lower  Monumental 
Dam,  which  has  no  fish  bypass 
facilities. 

Congress  also  provided  funds 
for  the  design  and  development 
of  new  bypass  facilities  at  Ice 
Harbor  Dam  and  The  Dalles 
Dam.  Nevertheless,  Corps  budget 
officials  in  Washington,  D.C., 
continued  to  express  reservations 
about  requesting  federal  funds  in 
the  future  for  bypass  facilities,  es- 


pecially for  Ice  Harbor  and  The 
Dalles. 

Tom  Trulove,  the  Council's 
chairman,  led  this  year's  effort  to 
include  the  funds  in  the  presiden- 
tial budget  and  is  complimentary 
about  the  shift  in  policy.  "This 
represents  a  dramatic  change  in 
the  priorities  of  the  federal  bud- 
get. It  marks  a  significant  change, 
not  just  in  tone,  but  in  policy.  It 
reverses  the  approach  taken  over 
the  last  five  years  by  the  previous 
administration  to  effectively  ter- 
minate the  bypass  program.  More 
than  any  other  factor,  this  strong, 
consistent  support  of  the  entire 
congressional  delegation,  led  by 
House  Speaker  Tom  Foley  and 
Senator  Mark  Hatfield,  laid  a 
foundation  for  approval  of  the 
1991  budget  item." 

The  1991  budget  request  to 
Congress  represents  enhanced 
support  for  the  fisheries  re- 
sources in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
But  all  the  news  isn't  good. 

The  1991  budget  still  does 
not  include  adequate  funds 
for  bypass  facilities  at  two  proj- 
ects the  Corps  opposes— Ice  Har- 
bor and  The  Dalles.  Instead,  the 
Corps  proposed  another  costly 
study  for  these  projects.  Of  the 
two  dams,  Ice  Harbor  is  ready  for 
final  design  and  construction 
without  further  delay.  On  the  oth- 
er hand.  The  Dalles  requires  con- 
tinued funding  for  design  and 
testing  of  screens  and  bypass  fa- 
cilities. This  budget  falls  short  of 
addressing  those  two  dams. 

Nevertheless,  the  new  White 
House  policy  on  fish  bypass  fund- 
ing, reflected  in  the  1991  budget 
request  to  Congress,  is  a  major 
step  forward  in  the  region's  ef- 
forts to  rebuild  the  salmon  and 
steelhead  runs  in  the  Columbia 
River  Basin.  ■■ 
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Budget  bashes 

Bonneville 


agami 


very  year  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Rea- 
gan administration, 
the  president's  bud- 
get proposal  has 
called  for  faster  repayment  of  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration 
debt  to  the  federal  Treasury.  1990 
is  no  exception.  President  George 
Bush  reiterated  the  notion  that 
Bonneville  and  four  other  federal 
power-marketing  agencies  should 
repay  what  they  owe  the  U.S. 
Treasury  at  accelerated  rates.  All 
the  money  the  agencies  spent  be- 
fore 1974  to  build  such  things  as 
dams  and  transmission  systems 
would  have  to  be  repaid  on  a  re- 
vised schedule  and  at  floating  in- 
terest rates  rather  than  at  the 
fixed  interest  rates  they  currently 
pay. 

If  the  president  has  his  way, 
Bonneville's  $653  million  1991  re- 
payment would  be  increased  by 


$590  million.  Wholesale  power 
rates  in  the  Northwest  would 
have  to  be  increased  substantially 
to  cover  the  payment  hike. 

Bush's  budget  also  proposes  a 
limit  on  Bonneville's  ability  to 
borrow  money  for  conservation 
programs  and  transmission 
equipment.  The  Northwest  Power 
Act  mandated  that  conservation 
be  treated  the  same  as  any  other 
power  resource. 

"When  Bonneville  wishes  to 
acquire  energy  savings,  it  should 
be  able  to  finance  those  pur- 
chases by  borrowing  the  money 
and  paying  it  off  over  time  with 
interest,  the  way  any  utility  would 
finance  the  construction  of  a  new 
power  plant,"  argues  Ed  Sheets, 
executive  director  of  the  North- 
west Power  Planning  Council. 


"Instead,  this  budget  proposes  to 
change  the  rules  and  take  away 
important  tools  the  region  has  to 
meet  its  energy  needs."  This 
switch  in  policy  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  region's  energy  needs 
are  growing,  and  new  resources 
will  be  needed.  "Conservation  is 
our  best  resource  buy,"  notes 
Sheets.  "We  shouldn't  be  penal- 
ized for  trying  to  acquire  energy 
savings." 

If  the  budget  proposal  passes, 
conservation  expenditures  will  be 
billed  against  each  year's  reve- 
nues. Today's  electricity  consum- 
ers will  pay  for  energy-efficiency 
programs  out  of  today's  rates, 
even  though  the  energy  savings 
will  benefit  ratepayers  for  15  or 
20  years. 

-CC 
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SHORTS 


Atmospheric  scientists  have  con- 
firmed a  vital  part  of  the  theory 
that  man-made  gases  contribute 
to  global  warming  through  the 
greenhouse  effect. 

According  to  research  con- 
ducted at  the  University  of  Chica- 
go, water  vapor  in  the  atmos- 
phere can  amplify  the  warming 
effect  of  carbon  dioxide  and  other 
gases.  That  amplification  is  cru- 
cial to  the  greenhouse  theory, 
which  postulates  that  those  gases 
trap  heat  in  the  atmosphere. 
Without  the  amplification,  future 
global  warming  would  be  negligi- 
ble, scientists  say. 

The  study,  which  measured 
temperature  and  radiation  from 
satellites,  buoys  and  ships  at  sea, 
concluded  that  amplification 
takes  place  and  that  it  is  of  about 
the  same  magnitude  as  predicted 
by  mathematical  models  on  which 
forecasts  of  global  warming  large- 
ly are  based.  [Source:  The  New 
York  Times,  12/14/89.] 

A  new  wind  turbine  blade  is  un- 
der development  that  could  cut 
the  cost  of  wind-generated  elec- 
tricity by  as  much  as  38  percent. 

The  Solar  Energy  Research  In- 
stitute reports  that  a  new  wind 
turbine  blade  could  slash  the  cost 
of  wind-generated  electricity  to 
between  7  cents  and  10  cents  a 
kilowatt-hour.  Currently,  the  cost 
of  wind-generated  electricity 


ranges  between  10  cents  and  15 
cents  a  kilowatt-hour,  according 
to  Northwest  Power  Planning 
Council  estimates.  The  new  tur- 
bine blade  is  undergoing  testing 
on  a  wind  farm  near  Palm 
Springs,  California,  a  place  whose 
turbulent  winds  have  damaged 
blades  routinely.  [Source:  DOE 
This  Month  (U.S.  Department  of 
Energy),  11/89.] 

Model  conservation  standards 
may  become  the  norm  at  new 
federal  housing  projects,  under 
amendments  to  a  bill  sponsored 
in  the  Senate  by  Alan  Cranston 
of  California.  The  amendments, 
offered  by  Senator  Tim  Wirth  of 
Colorado,  would  create  a  task 
force  at  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to 
draft  energy-efficiency  standards 
modeled  after  energy-saving 
housing  features  adopted  in  the 
Northwest  for  new  housing  built 
by  the  federal  government. 
[Source:  Clearing  Up,  12/8/89.] 


British  Columbia  has  decided  to 
reclaim  600  megawatts  of  power 
it  has  sold  to  utilities  on  the  U.S. 
side  of  the  border  for  the  past 
two  decades.  BC  Hydro,  the  prov- 
ince's utility,  will  begin  to  take 
back  that  power,  equal  to  the 
amount  of  energy  consumed  by  a 
city  the  size  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
in  1998.  The  entire  Canadian 
share  could  be  reclaimed  by  2003. 
However,  the  utility  noted  that  it 
was  open  to  negotiations  about 
future  power  sales  that  could 
benefit  the  two  countries. 

The  Canadians  can  reclaim 
that  power  under  terms  of  a 
treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  signed  in  the  mid- 
1960s.  The  agreement  allowed  the 
Canadians  and  the  United  States 
to  share  equally  in  the  hydropow- 
er  produced  in  U.S.  power  houses 
from  water  stored  in  three  Cana- 
dian dams  on  the  Columbia 
River.  [Source:  Seattle  (Washing- 
ton) Post-Intelligencer,  12/14/89.] 
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Researchers  have  announced 
they've  successfully  crossbred 
chinook  and  chum  salmon.  Pro- 
fessors Gary  Thorgaard  of  Wash- 
ington State  University  and 
James  Seeb  of  Southern 
Illinois  University  said  they  have 
created  a  hybrid  "chumook" 
salmon,  mating  chum  females 
with  chinook  males. 

The  hybrid  can  adapt  to  salt- 
water at  an  early  age,  like  its 
chum  mother,  but  its  meat  re- 
sembles its  chinook  father.  If 
replicated  commercially,  this 
combination  could  boost  the  yield 
from  salmon  net  pens,  the  re- 
searchers said.  [Source:  The  (Van- 
couver, Washington)  Columbian, 
11/16/89.] 

Pacificorp,  the  Portland,  Oregon- 
based  parent  of  Pacific  Power  & 
Light  Company,  has  been  named 
1989  utility  of  the  year  by  Electric 
Light  and  Power  magazine.  It  also 
was  named  the  "utility  to  watch" 
in  the  1990s  by  Forbes  magazine. 

The  diversified  utility  holding 
company,  which  took  over  Utah 
Power  &  Light  Company  last 
year,  received  the  award  for  its 
entrepreneurial  spirit,  marketing 
and  financial  innovations.  Electric 
Light  and  Power  said. 

In  its  annual  report  on  Ameri- 
can industry,  Forbes  chose 
Pacificorp  as  the  U.S.  utility  best 
positioned  for  success  this  de- 
cade, citing  the  Portland  compa- 
ny's ability  to  compete  in  increas- 
ingly volatile  markets  and  its 
successful  diversification  moves. 
[Sources:  Electric  Power  and 
Light,  11/89;  Forbes,  1/8/90.] 
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A  solar  water  heater  designed  by 
a  Eugene,  Oregon,  company  re- 
cently was  named  one  of  last 
year's  100  best  new  products  by 
Popular  Science  magazine. 

The  magazine  cited  a  passive 
solar  water  heater  made  by  Sage 
Advance  Corp.  as  one  of  1989's 
best  new  products.  The  magazine 
said  the  water  heater's  innovative 
design— which  eliminates  exposed 
plumbing,  electric  motors,  pumps 
and  electronics— overcomes  many 
problems  common  to  water  heat- 
ers in  the  past.  The  system  heats 
water  using  gas  bubbles  to  push 
liquids  warmed  by  rooftop  solar 
panels  through  a  closed  loop  of 
pipes  that  leads  into  the  water 
heater.  [Source:  Popular  Science, 
1/90.1 


Oregon  has  adopted  a  new  wild 
fish  policy  aimed  at  con- 
serving and  enhancing 
populations  of  native 
salmon,  steelhead  and 
trout.  The  new  policy, 
adopted  earlier  this  year  by  the 
Oregon  Fish  and  Wildlife  Com- 
mission, for  the  first  time  gives 
the  state  direction  in  managing 
natural  fish  populations, 
not  just  stocks  bred  in 
hatcheries.  The  policy  will 
help  the  Oregon  Depart- 
ment of  Fish  and  Wildlife 
assess  the  size  and  location 
of  wild  fish  populations  in  the 
state  and  identify  which  are  most 
in  need  of  help.  [Source:  Oregon 
Trout  Inc.,  1/90.] 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Energy 
plans  to  spend  $336  million  on 
energy  efficiency  and  renewable 
energy  initiatives,  including  $35 
million  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Through  the  year  2000,  savings 
from  those  initiatives— which  in- 
clude putting  in  super-efficient 
lights  at  federal  facilities,  tough- 
ening lighting  standards  for  com- 
mercial buildings  and  designing 
new  regulatory  practices  that  en- 
courage utilities  to  invest  in  con- 
servation measures— could  exceed 
$32  billion.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  department  has  proposed  to 
cut  conservation  programs  run  by 
state  energy  offices  by  $187  mil- 
lion. The  administration  is  re- 
questing only  $30  million  next 
year,  financed  from  oil  over- 
charge revenues.  [Source:  U.S. 
Department  of  Energy,  1/90.] 

—Compiled  by  Gordon  Lee 
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>ril  11-12  -  Northwest  Power 

CALENDAR 

March  5-9  -  Short  Course  on 

March  19-22  -  "Solar  '90"  in              Ai 

Cogeneration  Technology  in 

Austin,  Texas,  including  both 

Planning  Council  meeting  at 

Madison,  Wisconsin.  Spon- 

the Annual  Conference  of  the 

the  Eugene  Hilton  in  Eugene, 

sored  by  the  University  of 

American  Solar  Energy  Soci- 

Oregon. 

Wisconsin.  For  more  informa- 

ety and  the  15th  National  Pas-        A| 

)ril  23-27  -  "Energy  and  Envi- 

tion: Charles  E.  Dorgan,  De- 

sive Solar  Conference  and  held 

ronment  '90"  held  in  Joen- 

partment  of  Engineering 

simultaneously  with  SOL- 

koeping,  Sweden.  Sponsored 

Professional  Development, 

TECH  90,  an  industrial  exhibi- 

by the  International  Water 

University  of  Wisconsin  at 

tion.  For  more  information: 

Supply  Association  and  the 

Madison,  432  N.  Lake  Street, 

American  Solar  Energy  Soci- 

International Association  on 

Madison,  Wisconsin  53706. 

ety,  2400  Central  Avenue, 

Water  Pollution  Control. 

March  6-8  -  "Affordable  Com- 

Suite B-l,  Boulder,  Colorado 

Contact  Elmia  Energy  and 

fort  IV:  Meeting  Energy  Chal- 

80301, 303-443-3130. 

Environment,  Box  6066, 

lenges  of  the  Nineties" 

April  1-4  -  International  Solar 

S-55006,  Joenkoeping,  Sweden 

conference  in  Philadelphia, 

Energy  Conference  in  Miami, 

(56  36  11  9060). 

Pennsylvania.  Sponsored  by 

Florida.  Sponsored  by  the              M 

ay  9-10  -  Northwest  Power 

the  Energy  Coordinating 

American  Society  of  Mechani- 

Planning Council  meeting  at 

Agency  of  Philadelphia,  the 

cal  Engineers.  For  more  infor- 

the Shilo  Inn  in  Idaho  Falls, 

Pennsylvania  Energy  Office, 

mation:  Jeff  Leanard, 

Idaho. 

the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 

American Society  of  Mechani-        Ju 

ne  13-14  -  Northwest  Power 

tration,  Portland  Energy  Con- 

cal Engineers,  345  E.  47th 

Planning  Council  meeting  in 

servation  Inc.  and  others.  For 

Street,  New  York,  New  York 

Spokane,  Washington. 

more  information:  Affordable 

10017, 212-705-7740.                       Ju 

ly  11-12  -  Northwest  Power 

Comfort  Conference,  Energy 

April  4-6  -  "Eighth  Annual  Inter- 

Planning Council  meeting  at 

Coordinating  Agency  of  Phila- 

national Energy  Efficient 

the  Outlaw  Inn  in  Kalispell, 

delphia,  1501  Cherry  Street, 

Building  Conference  and  Ex- 

Montana. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

position"  in  Denver,  Colorado. 

19102,  215-854-8030. 

Organized  by  the  Energy  Effi- 

March 14-15  -  Northwest  Power 

cient  Building  Association. 

Planning  Council  meeting  at 

Sponsored  by  the  Western 

the  Edgewater  Village  Red 

Area  Power  Administration, 

Lion  in  Missoula,  Montana. 

the  Solar  Energy  Research  In- 
stitute, the  Colorado  Office  of 
Energy  Conservation  and  oth- 
ers. For  more  information: 

Energy  Efficient  Building  As- 

sociation, Technology  Center, 
University  of  Southern  Maine, 
Gorham,  Maine  04038, 

207-780-5143. 
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ptember  23-28  -  "World  Re- 

July 29-August  3  -  "Indoor  Air 

August  26-September  1  -  "1990          St 

'90:  The  Fifth  International 

Summer  Study  on  Energy  Effi- 

newable Energy  Conference" 

Conference  on  Indoor  Air 

ciency  in  Buildings"  at  the 

in  Reading,  United  Kingdom. 

Quality  and  Climate"  in  To- 

Asilomar Conference  Center 

Sponsored  by  the  University  of 

ronto,  Canada.  Sponsored  by 

in  Pacific  Grove,  California. 

Reading.  For  more  informa- 

the Building  Owners  and  Man- 

Sponsored by  the  American 

tion:  Professor  A.A.M.  Sayigh, 

agers  Association  Internation- 

Council for  an  Energy-Effici- 

Congress Chairman,  Depart- 

al, the  Center  for  Indoor  Air 

ent  Economy.  For  more  infor- 

ment of  Engineering,  Universi- 

Research, U.S.  Department  of 

mation:  Lawrence  Berkeley 

ty  of  Reading,  Whiteknights, 

Energy  and  others.  For  more 

Laboratory,  ACEEE  1990 

P.O.  Box  225,  Reading  Berk- 

information: Indoor  Air  '90, 

Summer  Study  Office,  Build- 

shire, RG6  2AY,  UK. 

c/o  Canada  Mortgage  and 

ing  90H,  Berkeley,  California 

Housing  Corporation,  682 

94720,  415-486-7478. 

A  more  detailed  calendar  of 

Montreal  Road,  Ottawa, 

Council  committee  meetings 

Ontario,  Canada  K1A  0P7, 

and  consultations  is  carried 

613-748-2714  or  748-2715. 

each  month  in  Update!  See 
order  form  on  back  cover. 

—Compiled  by  Ruth  L.  Curtis 
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COUNCIL  PUBLICATIONS  ORDER  FORM 


Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  following  publications  of  the  Northwest  Power  Planning  Council. 
(Note:  not  all  publications  are  available  immediately,  but  they  will  be  sent  to  you  as  soon 
as  possible.) 

Publications 


D  1986  Northwest  Power  Plan 

□  89-1    1989  Supplement  to  the  1986  Northwest  Power  Plan 
D  1987  Columbia  River  Basin  Fish  and  Wildlife  Program 

□  90-1    Staff  Issue  Paper  New  Resources:  Supply  Curves  and  Environmental  Effects 

Revised  Draft  Subbasin  Plans  for  areas  below  Bonneville  Dam  (specify  river  system) 


□     Clackamas  River 

□ 

Molalla  and  Pudding  Rivers 

□     Coast  Fork  and  Long  Tom  Rivers 

□ 

Sandy  River 

□     Coast  Range 

□ 

Santiam  and  Calapooia  Rivers 

□     Cowlitz  River 

D 

Tualatin  River 

□     Elochoman  River 

a 

Washougal  River 

□     Grays  River 

a 

Willamette  River 

□     Kalama  River 

a 

Mainstem  Willamette  River 

D     Lewis  River 

D 

Middle  Fork  Willamette  River 

□     McKenzie  River 

Mailing  Lists 

Please  add  my  name  to  the  mailing  lists  for  the  following  newsletters.  (Note:  do  not  check 
if  you  already  are  receiving  them.) 

□  Northwest  Energy  News  (this  bimonthly  magazine) 

□  Update!  (monthly  public  involvement  newsletter  that  contains  the  Council  meeting 
agenda,  deadlines  for  public  comment  and  a  more  detailed  publications  list) 


Name 


Organization 
Street  


City/State/Zip  

(Or  call  Judi  Hertz  at  the  Council's  central  office,  503-222-5161,  toll  free  1-800-222-3355 
in  Idaho,  Montana  and  Washington,  or  1-800-452-2324  in  Oregon.) 
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Editor's  Notes 

As  we  go  to  press,  a  petition  to  list  Snake  River  sockeye  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  is  being  re- 
viewed by  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service.  These  are  the  red  fish  for  which  Redfish  Lake  in  Idaho 
was  named.  They  used  to  turn  the  whole  lake  crimson  with  their  shimmering  presence.  Last  year,  only  two 
of  them  made  their  way  back  up  to  spawn.  There  could  be  a  few  more  coming  in  this  year,  but  the  run  has 
looked  bad  for  some  time  now.  If  this  or  any  Columbia  River  stock  is  listed,  the  ramifications  will  be  im- 
mense. We  begin  to  cover  this  issue  on  page  6. 

This  issue's  cover  illustration  is  by  Jud  Guitteau. 
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by  Gordon  Lee 

Slower  growing  energy  demand  may  mean 
a  faster  growing  resource  base. 


Over  the  next  two  de- 
cades, the  Pacific  North- 
west under  certain 
robust  economic  condi- 
tions may  need  to  tap 
into  more  amounts  of  new  power 
each  year  than  ever  before,  even 
as  its  appetite  for  electricity 


grows  more  slowly  than  in  most 
of  the  post-World  War  II  years. 

That  paradox  lies  at  the  heart 
of  a  revised  interim  forecast  of 
regional  power  demand  under  de- 
velopment by  the  Northwest  Pow- 
er Planning  Council  and  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration. 


Their  forecast  suggests  that  ener- 
gy consumption  in  the  next  20 
years  may  grow  more  slowly  than 
in  most  years  since  1945.  But  de- 
spite that  predicted  slackening  of 
consumption  growth,  the  region 
may  need  more  power  added  to 
its  resource  base  each  year  in  the 
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next  two  decades  than  at  any  oth- 
er time,  including  the  boom  de- 
cades of  the  1960s  and  1970s,  if  it 
experiences  high  economic 
growth. 

"Because  our  economic  base  is 
so  much  larger  today,  a  smaller 
rate  of  energy  demand  growth 
still  may  translate  into  larger  an- 
nual climbs  in  absolute  demand 
than  in  the  past,"  notes  Tom  Tru- 
love,  Council  chairman.  "Utilities 
soon  may  have  to  commit  to  new 
sources  of  power  to  meet  the  re- 
gion's demand  for  energy." 

This  is  the  second  year  in  a 
row  that  the  Council  and 
Bonneville  have  worked 
on  a  joint  forecast.  This  year's 
updated  figures  aren't  radically 
different  from  last  year's. 

The  region  should  see  a 
marked  decline  in  its  energy  de- 
mand growth  rate  in  the  next  20 
years.  Its  appetite  for  electricity 
likely  will  grow  between  0.6  per- 
cent and  1.8  percent  a  year,  in  the 
medium-low  to  medium-high 
growth  range.  If  demand  grows  at 
a  high  level,  the  Northwest's  de- 
mand for  electricity  could  climb 
2.7  percent  annually.  That  com- 
pares with  yearly  growth  rates  of 
7  percent  in  the  1950s  and  1960s, 
4  percent  in  the  1970s  and  1  per- 
cent in  the  volatile  1980s,  a  de- 
cade in  which  demand  was 
relatively  stagnant  until  1986,  af- 
ter which  it  grew  at  a  4-percent 
annual  pace. 

Those  forecast  growth  rates 
translate  into  a  range  of  potential 
energy  demand  for  the  region. 
Customers  in  the  Northwest 
could  demand  29,500  megawatts 
by  the  year  2010,  if  high  energy 
demand  growth  continues.  That 
would  be  a  75-percent  jump  from 
the  16,621  megawatts  the  region 
consumed  in  1988.  Medium-low 
to  medium-high  economic  growth 
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during  that  period— which  is 
more  likely— would  translate  into 
a  2,400-megawatt  to  7,800-mega- 
watt  increase  in  regional  demand, 
compared  with  1988. 

Put  in  different  terms,  the  re- 
gion's energy  demand  would  grow 
by  an  average  of  nearly  650  mega- 
watts a  year  in  the  next  20  years, 
in  the  high-growth  case.  In  con- 
trast, the  Northwest  added  an  av- 
erage of  406  megawatts  a  year 
during  the  fast-growing  1950s 
and  1960s— when  regional  de- 
mand grew  at  three  times  the  rate 
of  the  forecast's  high-growth  sce- 
nario. 

However,  those  demand  fore- 
casts don't  equal  the  amount  of 
power  the  region  will  need  to  pro- 
duce under  various  growth  sce- 
narios. That's  due  to  a  phenom- 
enon known  as  transmission  line 
loss.  Because  of  the  laws  of  phys- 
ics, more  than  7  percent  of  the 
electricity  sent  on  power  lines  in 
the  Northwest  disappears  during 
transmission.  This  means  that  to 
guarantee  they'll  meet  projected 
demand,  producers  must  boost 
the  amount  of  power  they  gener- 


ate by  the  amount  they  expect  will 
be  lost  during  transmission. 

In  the  high-growth  case,  for 
example,  the  region  must  produce 
31,650  megawatts  in  order  to 
guarantee  delivery  of  29,500  me- 
gawatts, Council  and  Bonneville 
analysts  calculate.  The  four 
Northwest  states  will  have  to  pro- 
duce 26,100  megawatts  and  20,400 
megawatts  to  guarantee  they  will 
meet  demand  in  medium-high 
and  medium-low  conditions,  re- 
spectively. 

The  region's  existing  resource 
base  will  be  able  to  handle  only  a 
portion  of  that  load.  Without 
adding  any  new  resources,  Bonne- 
ville and  utilities  will  be  able  to 
guarantee  some  18,350  megawatts 
to  Pacific  Northwest  customers  in 
2010,  according  to  utility  figures. 
This  means  that  in  the  high- 
growth  case,  the  region  will  have 
to  obtain  some  13,300  megawatts 
of  new  power  to  meet  expected 
demand.  In  the  more  likely  me- 
dium-high to  medium-low  growth 
range,  the  region  would  have  to 
obtain  between  7,750  megawatts 
and  2,050  megawatts  of  new  ener- 
gy- 

Economists  expect  that  the 
slowdown  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest's  electricity  de- 
mand growth  rate  will  come  as  its 
economy  continues  to  shift  away 
from  basic  manufacturing,  toward 
commercial  activities.  On  aver- 
age, the  commercial  sector  uses  1 
megawatt  of  electricity  per  1,000 
employees,  compared  with  12  me- 
gawatts in  the  manufacturing  sec- 
tor. By  2010,  some  82  percent  of 
the  region's  total  employment  will 
be  in  the  commercial  sector,  up 
from  73  percent  in  1988,  accord- 
ing to  the  revised  forecast. 
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Even  with  this  commercial 
growth,  the  region's  active  econo- 
my of  the  late  1980s  and  early 
1990s  is  expected  to  slow.  That 
spells  lower  rates  of  energy  de- 
mand growth.  Basic  demographic 
trends  indicate  that  the  rate  of 
economic  growth  in  the  next  two 
decades— measured  by  employ- 
ment, population,  households  and 
production— will  be  lower  than  in 
the  past.  National  forecasts  ex- 
pect employment  to  grow  at  half 
the  rate  in  the  next  20  years  as  in 
the  1960-1980  period,  and  region- 
al trends  point  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

In  addition,  conservation  and 
more  efficient  new  buildings 
will  require  less  energy  than 
older  structures.  Washington  re- 
cently adopted  a  statewide  build- 
ing code  that  requires  new  homes 
be  built  with  super  energy-effici- 
ent features.  Twenty-six  cities  or 
counties  in  Idaho  and  Montana 
have  embraced  similar  measures, 
and  Oregon  is  considering  adopt- 
ing similar  measures  for  its  state- 
wide code  in  1992.  Today's  new 
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buildings  use  about  30  percent 
less  energy  than  existing  struc- 
tures, and  by  2010  nearly  half  the 
region's  building  stock  will  have 
been  built  since  1984. 

Demand  also  will  slow  as  a  re- 
sult of  competition  from  natural 
gas,  whose  relatively  low  price 
will  continue  to  make  it  an  attrac- 
tive heating  alternative  to  electric- 
ity. Moreover,  power  use  by  the 
region's  traditional  heavy  users  of 
electricity— the  paper,  wood 


products,  aluminum,  chemicals 
and  food  products  industries— 
also  isn't  expected  to  grow  as 
much  as  in  previous  years.  Those 
industries  account  for  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  region's  indus- 
trial use  of  electricity,  and  each 
experienced  significant  increases 
in  energy  demand  during  the 
1960s  and  1970s.  None  is  proj- 
ected to  grow  at  that  pace  in  the 
next  20  years. 

Terry  Morlan,  the  Council's 
demand  forecasting  man- 
ager, notes  that  growth 
rates  need  to  be  interpreted  with 
caution.  For  power  planning  pur- 
poses, the  implications  of  slower 
or  faster  rates  of  growth  hinge  on 
the  size  of  underlying  regional  de- 
mand. Growth  was  much  faster  in 
the  1950s  and  1960s  than  Morlan 
expects  it  to  be  in  the  next  20 
years.  But  because  the  economy 
was  smaller,  the  amount  of  re- 
sources the  region  added  each 
year  was  relatively  modest,  com- 
pared with  the  latest  projections 
of  potential  resource  needs  in  cer- 
tain high-growth  economic  cir- 
cumstances. ■■ 


Regional  Power 
Predicament 

Existing  resources 

may  not  meet 

forecast  needs 

(average  megawatts) 


Source  for  existing  resource  base: 
Pacific  Northwest  Utilities  Conference 
Committee  Northwest  Regional 
Forecast,  March  1990 
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The 


Law 


Of 


LastResort 


by  Carlotta  Collette 

Are  the 
Columbia 
River's  salmon 
endangered 
species? 


In  February,  Oregon 
Trout,  an  advocacy 
group  that  supports 
protection  for  the  region's 
wild  fish  populations,  noti 
fied  the  National  Marine  Fish- 
eries Service  that  it  is  "beginning 
the  petitioning  process  under  the 
federal  Endangered  Species  Act 
for  Snake  River  chinook  salmon 
and  lower  Columbia  River  coho 
salmon." 

On  March  22,  the  Shoshone- 
Bannock  Tribes  of  Idaho  peti- 
tioned the  federal  government  to 
list  the  Snake  River  race  of  sock- 
eye  as  endangered.  The  sockeye 
are  one  of  two  Snake  River  runs 
(sockeye  and  coho)  that  many  ex- 
perts suspect  have  already  gone 
extinct.  These  runs  caught  the  at- 
tention of  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  and  others  late 
in  1989.  While  many  experts  be- 
lieve it  is  too  late  to  salvage  them 
other  experts  extend  the  hope 
that  extraordinary  action  could 
save  these  fish. 


The  runs  identified  in  the  Ore- 
gon Trout  announcement  (Snake 
River  spring,  summer  and  fall 
chinook  and  lower  river  wild 
coho)  have  been  seriously  de- 
pleted, but  rigorous  protection 
may  stop  their  decline.  The  feder- 
al fisheries  agency  has  stepped  up 
its  review  of  these  stocks. 

The  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  is  the  lead  federal  agency 
charged  with  reviewing  and  en- 
forcing petitions  to  list  ocean-mi- 
grating fish  under  this  legislation. 
The  Act,  which  was  adopted  in 
1973,  is  designed  to  pull  species 
back  from  the  brink  of  extinction. 

Fish  or  wildlife  considered  to 
be  extremely  vulnerable  can  be 
listed  as  "endangered"  or  "threat- 
ened," calling  into  play  some  of 
the  most  rigorous  protective  mea- 
sures permitted  under  federal 
law.  Listing  a  species  as  threat- 
ened would  require  development 


of  a  recovery  plan, 
consultation  with  the 
Fisheries  Service  regard- 
ing federal  agency  actions 
that  may  jeopardize  a 
listed  species,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  alternatives 
to  avoid  adverse  impacts 
on  the  species. 

A  listing  as  endan- 
gered could  stop  virtually  all  de- 
velopment or  activity  that  might 
harm  that  species.  For  example, 
the  Endangered  Species  Act 
states  that  it  is  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  "harass,  harm,  pursue, 
hunt,  shoot,  wound,  kill,  trap, 
capture  or  collect,  or  to  attempt 
to  engage  in  any  such  conduct" 
affecting  an  endangered  species. 
When  a  petition  to  list  a  spe- 
cies is  filed,  the  service  must  de- 
termine whether  the  proposed 
population  is  indeed  a  distinct 
species  or  subgroup  and  whether 
it  is  at  the  threshold  of  endanger- 
ment.  They  must  also  study  the 
role  hatcheries  might  play  in  pre- 
serving or  jeopardizing  that  stock. 
The  lower  Columbia  River  coho, 
for  example,  number  more  than  a 
million  fish,  but  these  are  nearly 
all  hatchery  stock.  Oregon  Trout 
is  concerned  that  the  wild  lower 
river  coho  are  a  dying  race. 
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Lorraine  Bodi,  the  Fisheries 
Service  attorney  reviewing  the 
status  of  Columbia  Basin  runs 
with  regard  to  the  Endangered 
Species  Act,  hopes  to  avoid  hav- 
ing to  list  any  basin  stocks.  She 
calls  the  Act  "the  law  of  last  re- 
sort." 

The  fisheries  service  had  be- 
gun action  to  list  Columbia  River 
stocks  in  1978,  when  the  North- 
west Power  Act  was  still  under 
consideration  in  Congress.  These 
actions  were  suspended  when  the 
Power  Act  was  signed,  and  the 
Columbia  River  Basin  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Program  was  called  for 
to  "protect,  mitigate  and  en- 
hance" the  river's  fish  and  their 
habitat.  The  caveat  in  the  Power 
Act,  however,  was  that  "an  ade- 
quate, efficient,  economical  and 
reliable  power  supply"  should  not 
be  lost  in  the  bargain. 

But  Bodi  questions  whether 
the  fish  and  wildlife  program 
has  done  enough  to  stop  the  de- 
cline of  the  runs.  Particularly  on 
the  Snake  River,  she  says  the 
flows  provided  for  fish  are  "a 
compromise  of  a  compromise  of 
a  compromise."  Her  agency  and 
other  fisheries  managers  are  pro- 
posing a  new  regime  for  operat- 
ing the  basin's  dams  during  the 
spring  outmigration  of  young 
salmon  and  steelhead. 

Negotiating  a  solution  now 
could  give  the  region  more  flexi- 
bility in  how  it  runs  its  river  sys- 
tem, according  to  Bodi.  If  any 
Columbia  River  stocks  are  listed, 
Bodi  says  the  consequences  are 
hard  to  predict.  The  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  has  said  that  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  "reveals 
a  conscious  decision  by  Congress 
to  give  endangered  species  prior- 
ity over  the  'primary  missions'  of 
federal  agencies." 


Listing  a  species 

as  endangered 

could  stop 

virtually  all 

development  or 

activity  that 

might  harm  that 
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Thus,  it  is  possible  that  no 
fishing  of  the  listed  stock  would 
be  permitted.  Beyond  that,  Bodi 
speculates  that  the  Columbia 
could  become  a  "single-purpose 
system,  with  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  calling  the  shots.  We're 
not  too  thrilled  about  that,"  she 
adds. 

These  are,  of  course,  not  the 
first  Columbia  River  Basin  runs 
to  die  out.  A  1984  stock  as- 
sessment compiled  by  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  listed 
seven  basin  salmon  or  steelhead 
runs  that  were  extinct  at  that 
time. 

Another  15  salmon  stocks 
(populations  that  move  into 
specific  river  or  tributary  reaches 
at  specific  times)  were  considered 
on  their  way  to  extinction  in  the 
Bonneville  report. 

In  1987,  the  Northwest  Power 
Planning  Council  reviewed  the 
status  of  Snake  River  runs  and 
found  that  about  22  Snake  River 
salmon  and  steelhead  stocks  had 
fewer  than  1,000  fish  returning  up 
the  river.  At  that  time,  the  Coun- 
cil reported  that  between  400  and 
1,000  fish  in  each  stock  would  be 
needed  to  maintain  that  popula- 
tion's viability. 


A  more  recent  draft  report 
prepared  by  members  of  the 
American  Fisheries  Society's  En- 
dangered Species  Committee, 
lists  13  Columbia  River  Basin 
native  runs  (as  opposed  to  hatch- 
ery-supported runs)  as  "de- 
pressed and  declining,"  including 
the  two  Snake  River  runs  that  are 
considered  extinct.  A  dozen  more 
Columbia  Basin  wild  runs  are  de- 
scribed as  "depressed  and 
stable,"  in  the  Fisheries  Society's 
draft. 

Most  of  these  runs  originate 
in  basins  above  Bonneville 
Dam.  Bonneville  and  the  18  ma- 
jor dams  and  hundreds  of  minor 
dams  above  it  have  been  blamed 
for  about  three-quarters  of  the 
decline  of  these  runs.  Overfishing, 
irrigation  withdrawals  and  the 
general  development  of  the 
Northwest  from  a  wilderness  into 
an  industrialized  society  account 
for  the  remaining  quarter  of  the 
losses. 

The  rivers  now  serve  many 
purposes:  power  generation,  rec- 
reation, navigation,  irrigation,  as 
well  as  the  fisheries.  The  press  of 
all  this  use  challenges  the  remain- 
ing runs'  precarious  balance. 

The  Columbia's  bad  news  is  a 
mirror  of  the  growing  list  of  ex- 
tinct fish  reported  in  Fisheries,  the 
publication  of  the  American  Fish- 
eries Society.  The  Society  num- 
bered 27  species  and  13  subspe- 
cies of  fish  that  have  gone  extinct 
in  the  past  century.  In  a  related 
report  in  the  same  issue  (Volume 
14,  Number  6),  the  Society  added 
139  fish  to  their  list  of  fish  that 
are  endangered,  threatened  or  of 
special  concern.  The  complete 
list,  which  includes  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Mexico,  num- 
bers 364  fish  species  in  these 
three  categories.  SS 
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Point  of  View 


with  Dulcy  Mahar 

A  look  at  new  resources  from  the  utility's  perspective. 
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"^T  "W"  ▼"  Lester  Bryan. 
I  ^M  I      better  known  as 

wr    vm  ^es'  'v  a  man 

W     W  A      w/10  exudes  en- 
thusiasm when 
he  talks  about  his  job.  "I  like  the 
challenge  of  trying  to  make 
things  happen, "  he  explains.  "I 
like  putting  business  arrange- 
ments together,  and  I  think  the 
challenge  of  bringing  parties  to- 
gether when  they  have  opposing 
views,  although  it  can  be  very 
difficult  and  frustrating,  is  also 
very  rewarding  when  it  hap- 
pens. " 

Bryan  is  vice  president  for 
power  supply  at  Washington  Wa- 
ter Power  Company.  The  inves- 
tor-owned utility,  based  in 
Spokane,  serves  nearly  250,000 
customers  in  eastern  Washington 
and  northern  Idaho.  Bryan  is 
also  chair  of  the  system  planning 
committee  for  the  Pacific  North- 
west Utilities  Conference  Com- 
mittee (PNUCC).  He  and  his 
committee  have  been  working 
closely  with  the  Northwest  Power 
Planning  Council  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  Northwest  Power 
Plan. 

While  Bryan  obviously  loves 
working  in  power  sales,  it  was 
not  his  original  choice.  When  he 
was  considering  careers,  he 
thought  about  pharmacy,  but 
then  someone  told  him  there  was 
a  lot  of  money  in  electrical  engi- 
neering. 

"Well,  in  that  case  I'll  be  an 
electrical  engineer,"  he  an- 
nounced as  he  headed  for  Wash- 
ington State  University.  He 
considers  himself  very  lucky  that 
when  he  graduated  and  went  to 
work  for  his  first  utility— Puget 


Sound  Power  and  Light  Com- 
pany— they  found  a  niche  for 
him  in  the  power  supply  area. 
After  spending  seven  years 
with  Puget  Power,  Bryan  joined 
Washington  Water  Power,  also  in 
power  supply.  "I  think  the  power 
supply  area  tends  to  be  more 
business  oriented  than  any  other 
area  in  the  utility,  as  far  as 
where  you  might  find  an  electri- 
cal engineer, "  Bryan  explains. 
"So  I  have  been  very  much  at 
home  in  this  area.  I  guess  I  have 
exceeded  all  of  my  expectations 
as  far  as  career  satisfaction.  I 
am  just  amazed  at  the  opportu- 
nities that  I  have  been  given. " 

Q.     Can  you  tell  me  what  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Utilities  Con- 
ference Committee's  (PNUCC) 
system  planning  committee  does, 
what  its  role  is  and  particularly, 
what  its  connection  is  with  the 
Council's  new  power  plan? 

The  system  planning  commit- 
tee was  set  up  by  the  PNUCC 
board  basically  to  develop  a  re- 
source plan  for  the  utilities  in  the 
region.  This  committee  existed 
long  before  the  regional  Power 
Council  came  into  being.  We  have 
kind  of  been  marking  time  while 
the  region  worked  its  way  out  of 
the  surplus. 

In  this  last  year,  the  members 
of  PNUCC  and  the  system  plan- 
ning committee  concluded  that  it 
was  time  we  became  more  in- 
volved and  work  constructively  to 
develop  a  regional  plan  that  the 
utilities  can  accept,  instead  of 
shooting  out  barbs  as  we  had  in 
the  past.  So  we  set  some  goals 
and  objectives  early  last  April, 
and  I  think  that  the  process  has 
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been  moving  ahead  on  a  positive 
basis. 

We  have  been  working  and 
meeting  on  a  regular  basis  with 
the  regional  Council  staff.  We 
have  committed  utility  resources 
to  provide  positive  input  wherev- 
er we  could.  As  you  know,  we 
have  been  following  each  of  the 
issues  as  they've  been  developed 
and  discussed  in  the  public  fo- 
rum, so  that  megawatt  estimates 
of  potential  resources  would  be 
set  at  a  level  that  we  felt  reason- 
ably comfortable  with.  Now  the 
real  challenge  is  to  try  to  take 
those  different  resource  estimates 
and  put  them  into  a  portfolio. 

Basically,  what  you  have  in  the 
system  planning  committee  are 
power  supply  managers  whose 
role  in  their  individual  utilities  is 
to  develop  resources  and  resource 
strategies  for  their  individual 
companies.  The  committee  is  try- 
ing to  meld  those  individual  strat- 
egies into  a  consensus,  hopefully 
a  consensus  that  will  cut  across 
and  be  accepted  by  the  entire  re- 
gion. 
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Q.     Do  you  feel  that  PNUCC 
has  been  able  to  participate 
enough  in  the  process? 

We  have  worked  very  hard  on 
positive  participation,  and  I  have 
to  give  much  of  the  credit  to  the 
PNUCC  staff.  They  have  taken 
the  challenge  and  have  been  a 
real  help  in  trying  to  get  the  utili- 
ties together  to  reach  consensus. 
You  have  the  generating  utilities 
as  well  as  Bonneville's  full  re- 
quirement customers  all  driven 
by  different  objectives. 

I  have  really  been  impressed 
with  the  way  everybody  has 
pulled  together,  and  I  think  a 
part  of  that  has  been  the  cooper- 
ation and  the  commitment  that 
Jim  Litchfield  [the  Council's  pow- 
er planning  manager]  and  his 
people  have  made  in  trying  to  in- 
volve the  PNUCC  members  more 
directly  in  the  development  of  the 
resource  alternatives. 

Q.     Do  you  feel  that  the  as- 
sumptions and  technical  data  so 
far  are  reasonable?  Are  there 
some  areas  that  you  are  uncom- 
fortable with? 

Estimates  of  some  of  the  po- 
tential resources  exceed  my  per- 
sonal range  of  reasonableness. 
But  I  think  what  we  have  are  the 
basic  building  blocks.  How  we 
place  those  building  blocks  to- 
gether is  where  the  proof  of  the 
pudding  will  be. 

I'm  optimistic  that  some  of  the 
resource  estimates  that  I  might 
view  as  extreme  will  be  placed  in 
the  final  resource  portfolio  where 
PNUCC  members  feel  comfort- 
able with  them.  Consensus  on  the 
portfolio  will  take  a  lot  of  com- 
promise and  discussion  among 
the  utilities,  the  customers  of  the 
region,  and  the  regional  Council. 


I'm  looking  forward  to  that.  As  I 
indicated  up  front,  I  don't  neces- 
sarily buy  into  all  of  the  resource 
assumptions  as  being  viable,  but  I 
think  that  the  current  assump- 
tions are  reasonable  at  this  stage. 
The  assumptions  will  likely 
change  as  we  begin  the  next 
phase. 

Q.     Which  are  the  resource 
areas  where  you  feel  there  has 
been  too  much  optimism  on  the 
estimates? 

I'm  a  little  bit  uncomfortable 
with  the  extent  to  which  natural 
gas-fired  resources  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  resource  plan.  I'm 
also  uncomfortable  with  some  of 
the  exotics  such  as  wind  power. 
Even  though  people  view  wind 
power  as  a  more  environmentally 
benign  alternative,  I  think  the  de- 
pendability and  the  cost  of  this 
type  of  resource  are  highly  ques- 
tionable. 

We  have  a  lot  to  learn  on  the 
development  of  cogeneration,  its 
availability  and  risks.  Some  of  the 
utilities  that  have  gone  out  with 
requests  for  proposals  are  finding 
that  the  issue  of  who  carries  the 
risk  on  cogeneration  development 
is  a  real  tough  nut  to  crack  when 
you  go  through  and  evaluate  the 
development  of  these  resources. 
Of  course,  a  lot  of  [the  cogenera- 
tion projects]  are  also  fired  with 
natural  gas,  so  you  have  further 
dependency  on  natural  gas. 

We  have  also  had  questions 
relative  to  conservation  estimates. 
I  don't  see  those  as  being  outside 
the  range  of  reasonableness.  I 
think  that  we'll  end  up  working 
out  differences  in  those  areas 
without  too  much  trouble. 

The  portfolio  is  where  the  sys- 
tem planning  committee  is  really 
put  to  the  test,  because  this  is 
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where  the  real  work  is.  Once 
we've  listed  resource  alternatives 
and  the  potential  megawatt  capa- 
bility, the  tough  part  is  shaping 
those  alternatives  into  a  plan  that 
is  workable  and  provides  the  re- 
gion the  flexibility  to  deal  with 
changes  and  uncertainty,  as  well 
as  meeting  the  least-cost  test.  Of 
course,  we  must  have  a  plan 
where  the  utilities  say,  "Yes,  this 
is  a  plan  that  we  can  buy  into  and 
support." 

Q.     What  do  you  consider  the 
key  issues  the  region  is  facing  as 
we  develop  the  new  power  plan? 

The  issue  that  probably  would 
concern  me  the  most  is  the  issue 
of  uncertainty  and  how  we  are  go- 
ing to  deal  with  either  increases 
or  decreases  in  projected  growth 
in  the  region.  There  are  a  lot  of 
people  who  feel  that  we  have  un- 
derestimated our  load  growth,  es- 
pecially since  we  are  currently 
seeing  load  growth  that  is  in  ex- 
cess of  the  average  that  we're 
forecasting. 

Whether  this  is  just  a  short- 
run  situation  we're  experiencing,  I 
don't  know,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  there  will  be  an  awful  lot  of 
changes  in  the  way  that  energy  is 
supplied  to  our  consumers.  This 
is  my  personal  view.  To  me,  the 
single  biggest  issue  when  you  de- 
velop a  20-year  plan  is  to  con- 
struct it  in  a  way  that  addresses 
the  issues  of  uncertainty. 


Q.     One  of  the  concerns  the 
Council  has  had  is  that  utilities 
are  a  bit  gun-shy  about  making 
resource  acquisitions  now.  What 
kinds  of  actions  do  you  think  the 
plan  should  be  calling  for? 

We  need  to  aggressively  work 
on  the  development  of  conserva- 
tion, load  management  and  a 
feed-back  system  so  we  can  feel 
comfortable  that  we  know  what's 
happening  out  there  and  what 
savings  we're  achieving.  The  ef- 
fort in  conservation  is  cumulative, 
so  I  think  that  conservation 
should  be  dealt  with  aggressively. 
I  know  that  my  company  plans  to 
aggressively  move  into  that  area 
this  year. 

Some  of  the  other  IOUs  [in- 
vestor-owned utilities]  have  been 
way  ahead  of  Water  Power  as  far 
as  what  they've  been  doing.  Both 
Puget  [Sound  Power  and  Light 
Company]  and  Pacific  [Power 
and  Light  Company]  as  well  as 
Portland  General  [Electric  Com- 
pany] have  been  moving  pretty 
aggressively  in  the  area  of  conser- 
vation. I  would  say  that  action 
needs  to  be  taken  fairly  quickly. 

We  need  to  review  the  bidding 
process1  that  is  currently  taking 
place.  Puget  has  just  completed  a 
bidding  process.  Water  Power  will 
be  going  out  this  year  with  a  re- 
quest for  proposals.  PNUCC  is 


L    Bidding  refers  to  a  process  by 
which  utilities  seek  bids  for  power 
resources  from  independent  devel- 
opers as  an  alternative  to  building 
their  own  resources. 
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trying  to  work  with  Bonneville  to 
develop  a  partnership  for  bid- 
ding. We  need  to  evaluate  the 
types  of  resources  that  are  com- 
ing to  the  table,  to  get  a  feel  for 
what  we  have  there.  I  see  the  bid- 
ding process— getting  private 
developers  to  develop  new  resour- 
ces—as being  something  that  we 
should  work  very  hard  at  over  the 
next  few  years. 

Also,  as  a  part  of  developing 
resources  by  third  parties— in 
other  words,  through  the  bidding 
process— I  think  a  key  is  to  devel- 
op acquisition  agreements  with 
Bonneville  so  that  a  partnership 
can  indeed  be  developed,  and 
Bonneville  can  acquire  those  re- 
sources through  a  utility.  To  date, 
I  know  of  no  acquisition  agree- 
ment that  Bonneville  has  entered 
into  with  a  utility  to  acquire  a 
generating  resource.  There  is  a 
hydro  project  they  have  acquired, 
but  I'm  not  sure  how  that  is 
working.  We  need  to  work  on  the 
development  of  acquisition  agree- 
ments. 

The  concern  that  the  Council 
has  is  very  real.  Utilities  all 
across  this  country  found  out  that 
building  [power  plants  to  gener- 
ate electricity]  to  a  surplus  didn't 
work.  Utility  commissions  disal- 
lowed facilities  and  rate  bases 
where  their  margins  exceeded 
some  standard  that  the  commis- 
sions felt  was  appropriate.  So 
there  is  a  penalty  for  constructing 
to  a  surplus,  and  so  far  you  don't 
know  what  penalty  the  utilities 
could  discover  for  building  to  a 
deficit.  There's  a  real  concern  in 
the  utility  community  about 
building  resources  that  may  not 
be  needed  and  then  having  to 
carry  the  cost  for  their  customers 
or  their  shareholders. 
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So,  I  would  work  on  actions  to 
develop  resources  that  are  either 
developed  by  our  customers  or  by 
independent  resource  developers. 
We  need  to  test  the  "optioning"2 
process  and  see  how  it  works, 
whether  it's  optioning  of  a  coal- 
fired  plant  or  gas-fired  turbines. 
We  need  to  have  some  base-load 
resources  available  to  us  and  be 
prepared  to  bring  those  on  line  in 
the  late  1990s,  if  conservation  and 
cogeneration  don't  materialize. 


Q.     What  role  do  you  think 
Bonneville  should  play  in  the  re- 
gional utility  system? 

I  believe  Bonneville  should  be 
a  facilitator,  and  the  utilities 
should  be  the  ones  that  take  ac- 
tion. While  I  recognize  there  are 
public  agencies  that  rely  on  Bon- 
neville's expertise  in  different 
areas,  I  believe  it's  the  utilities  in 
the  region  that  should  control 
their  own  destiny.  The  region's 
utilities  need  to  be  active  in  the 
resource  development  business, 
Bonneville  should  be  facilitating 
that  and  encouraging  the  utilities 
to  be  the  actors,  rather  than  be- 
ing an  active  player  itself.  My  fo- 
cus right  now  is  to  encourage  the 
utilities  to  develop  mechanisms 
whereby  they  would  be  the  devel- 
opers of  resources. 

Q.     How  do  the  investor-owned 
utilities  in  the  region  view  the 
Council's  plan?  Is  it  something 
that  can  be  useful  to  investor- 
owned  utilities? 

Even  though  investor-owned 
utilities  may  not  be  putting  a  re- 
quirement [for  new  power]  on 
Bonneville,  we  view  the  Council's 
plan  as  a  blueprint.  I  know  the 
commissions  that  regulate  us  view 
it  as  a  blueprint  as  to  what  our 


2.   "Optioning"  refers  to  a  process 
in  the  Northwest  Power  Plan  that 
phases  resource  development  to  al- 
low time-consuming  but  relatively 
inexpensive  siting  and  design  of  re- 
sources before  a  commitment  to 
build  is  made.  As  actual  resource 
needs  become  clearer,  projects  can 
be  tabled  or  completed  with  less 
risk. 
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resource  strategy  ought  to  look 
like.  Both  the  states  of  Idaho  and 
Washington,3  which  regulate  my 
company,  have  least-cost  plan- 
ning processes.  Idaho  doesn't  call 
it  a  least-cost  plan,  but  it's  simi- 
lar. 

We  see  the  Council's  plan  as 
being  important  in  providing  the 
foundation  for  our  least-cost 
plan.  We  think  the  regional  plan 
that  is  developed  by  the  Council 
is  very  important  to  the  decisions 
that  the  investor-owned  utilities 
make,  even  though  we  may  not  be 
making  them  through  the  con- 
tractual arrangements  set  forth  in 
the  regional  [Northwest  Power] 
Act. 

Q.     In  your  least-cost  plan, 
what  activities  has  Washington 
Water  Power  identified  for  itself 
over  the  next  few  years? 

We  have  identified  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  cogener- 
ation  within  our  service  territory, 
as  well  as  purchases  from  other 
utilities  as  the  resources  that  we 
will  be  developing  to  meet  our 
loads  over  the  next  10  to  15  years. 
Our  first  plan  talked  in  generali- 
ties, and  we  are  now  in  the  pro- 
cess of  updating  that  with  a  plan 
that  would  be  more  specific.  A 
new  section  within  our  company 
is  now  trying  to  inventory  and  es- 
timate energy  management  ef- 
forts. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  we  are 
going  out  with  our  first  request 
for  proposal  for  generation  on 
our  system  that  could  be  devel- 
oped by  our  customers  or  inde- 
pendent power  producers.  We  are 
also  exploring  transmission  inter- 
connection as  a  further  resource. 
We  are  currently  discussing  po- 
tential purchases  with  other  utili- 
ties within  the  western  systems 
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group  that  may  have  resources 
that  fit  our  needs. 

Q.     How  do  you  feel 
about  the  relation- 
ship between  the 
Council  and  the 
utility  community 
now?  Is  it  something 
that's  improved?  Is 
it  a  working  relation- 
ship? 

I  would  describe  it  as  a 
relationship  that  has  balance 
to  it.  We  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  Council's 
role  is  broader 
than  that  / 

of  the 


utilities.  We  think  that  our  ulti- 
mate objectives  are  the  same.  But 
the  Council  has  somewhat  differ- 
ent constituencies  to  respond  to 
than  we  do.  In  the  case  of  my 
company,  we  have  customers  to 
respond  to.  Their  interest  is  rates. 
We  have  shareholders  to  respond 
to.  Their  interest  is  earnings.  We 
have  employees  to  respond  to, 
and  their  interest  is  a  quality  of 
life  within  the  company. 

We  have  the  same  objectives 
of  providing  a  resource  that  is 
long  term,  that  will  provide  low 
rates  and  will  be  there  when  we 
need  it  to  cover  our  customers' 
requirements. 


3.  Oregon's  Public  Utility  Commis- 
sion also  requires  least-cost  plans 

from  investor-owned 
a*.--,  utilities. 
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But,  both  the  Council  and  the 
company  have  different  groups  of 
people  to  respond  to.  We  need  to 
continue  to  have  a  lot  of  dialogue 
between  the  individual  companies 
and  the  Council  members  so  that 
we  can  better  understand  each 
other. 

The  development  of  this  plan 
has  been  a  positive  movement  in 
improving  and  building— and  I'll 
use  the  word  partnership  again  as 
we  did  with  Bonneville— a  part- 
nership between  the  Council  and 
the  utilities.  For  the  Council's 
plan  to  have  impact,  the  utilities 
have  to  be  supportive.  I  think 
that  we  are  beginning  to  develop 
a  positive  relationship. 

Obviously,  the  timing  is  im- 
portant, because  we've  talked 
about  a  lot  of  things  over  the  last 
several  years,  and  now  we're  to 
the  point  where  we're  going  to 
have  to  do  something.  I  feel  good 
about  the  relationship  that  we're 
developing.  But  we've  got  to  keep 
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at  it.  It's  just  like  a  marriage;  you 
have  to  continue  to  communicate. 
I  can't  emphasize  enough  the  im- 
portance of  having  those  commu- 
nications at  the  highest  level 
between  the  Council  and  the  indi- 
vidual companies. 

We  started  out  this  interview 
recognizing  that  in  the  past  there 
had  been  some  degree  of— maybe 
conflicts  isn't  the  right  word— 


differences  of  opinion  between 
the  technical  people  within  the 
utilities  and  the  staff  of  the  Coun- 
cil, as  well  as  the  management  of 
the  companies  and  the  regional 
Council  members.  We  made  the 
commitment  within  PNUCC  to 
work  positively  in  the  process  to 
develop  a  plan.  At  the  same  time, 
the  regional  Power  Council  made 
that  same  commitment  to  us.  I 
believe  both  of  us  have  followed 
through  on  that  commitment. 

I  can't  say  enough  about  the 
effort  that  has  been  given  by  Jim 
Litchfield  and  his  people  as  well 
as  the  commitment  that  has  been 
made  by  the  individual  utilities  to 
try  to  make  that  happen.  I  think 
if  you  were  to  have  asked  Jim  at 
the  beginning  of  the  process,  he 
might  have  wondered  if  it  was  go- 
ing to  happen.  I  think  it  has. 
PNUCC,  the  staff  of  the  Council 
and  the  PNUCC  members  have 
done  just  an  outstanding  job  of 
working  together  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plan.  S! 
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Ten  years  is  a  short  time  for 
an  industry  to  undergo  a 
wholesale  change  of  attitude 
and  culture.  In  the  investor- 
owned  utility  business,  corpo- 
rate change  at  that  pace  is 
almost  inconceivable. 

But  as  a  result  of  least-cost 
planning,  it  only  took  10  years  for 
investor-owned  utilities  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  to  reverse 
entrenched  attitudes  about  con- 
servation and  to  embrace  it  as  the 
primary  element  in  resource  plan- 
ning. Least-cost  planning  is  the 
process  by  which  utilities  can 
identify  ways  to  meet  various  lev- 
els of  customer  demand  at  the 
lowest  total  cost. 


This  new  orientation  means 
utilities  may  be  able  to  postpone 
the  day  they'll  have  to  turn  to 
other,  more  costly  resources  to 
meet  growing  customer  demand. 
This  will  keep  the  region's  low 
electricity  rates— vital  to  its  com- 
petitive advantage— among  the 
lowest  in  the  country. 


"These  least-cost  plans  are 
good  for  the  utilities,  their  rate- 
payers and  the  region,"  says 
Northwest  Power  Planning  Coun- 
cil Chairman  Tom  Trulove  of 
Washington.  "They're  a  vital  step 
in  meeting  the  Northwest's  grow- 
ing energy  needs  in  the  1990s  and 
beyond." 
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A  decade  ago,  most  investor- 
owned  utilities  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  didn't  look  to  conser- 
vation as  a  new  resource.  Conser- 
vation wasn't  on  their  lists  of 
energy  sources  they'd  turn  to  for 
large,  steady  supplies  of  electric- 
ity when  demand  started  to  rise. 

Rather,  utilities  much  pre- 
ferred to  tie  their  resource  plan- 
ning to  more  tangible  facilities 
that  were  familiar— hydropower 


dams,  coal  plants  or  nuclear  reac- 
tors. Conservation  was  a  resource 
many  people  associated  with 
back-to-nature.  Earth  Mama 
types,  not  with  sober  assessments 
of  regional  resource  solutions. 

But  today,  conservation  is  the 
resource  of  first  choice  at  all  in- 
vestor-owned utilities  in  the 
Northwest.  Rather  than  build  new 
central  generating  facilities,  which 
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may  be  costly  and  require  lengthy 
development  and  construction  pe- 
riods, utilities  in  the  region  intend 
to  turn  first  to  conservation  mea- 
sures when  they  need  new  power. 
In  contrast  to  traditional  generat- 
ing stations,  those  measures  are 
comparatively  inexpensive,  easy 
to  implement  and  their  impact 
grows  as  energy  demand  rises. 
Least-cost  planning  helped 
spur  that  change  of  heart.  Util- 
ity regulators  in  Idaho,  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  now 
require  that  utilities  file  least- 
cost  plans  and  relate  their 
rate  cases  and  other  actions 
to  those  plans.  Each  inves- 
tor-owned utility  in  those 
states  has  completed  or  is 
about  to  finish  a  least-cost 
plan,  in  which  it  identifies 
how  it  intends  to  meet  cus- 
tomers' electricity  needs 
under  a  variety  of  econom- 
ic conditions.  That  was  an 
unknown  exercise  a  de- 
cade ago.  The  accompany- 
ing boxes  discuss  plans  at 
each  utility. 

Those  least-cost  plans 
should  result  in  strategies 
to  guide  utility  actions 
over  the  next  20  years. 
Least-cost  plans  identify 
how  much  power  cus- 
tomers may  need  and 
ways  utilities  can  meet 
those  needs.  Their  goal? 
To  keep  utilities  from 
overbuilding  or  under- 
building resources. 

Least-cost  planning 
is  a  multistage  process. 
Identifying  resource 
needs  and  options  are 
just  the  preliminary 
steps.  Plans  display  a 
timetable  suggesting 
when  utilities  need  to 
commit  to  new  re- 
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sources.  They  also  lay  out  a  se- 
quence according  to  which  a 
utility  could  acquire  new  re- 
sources for  the  least  cost.  Those 
calculations  reflect  not  only  dollar 
costs,  but  also  factor  risks  and 
environmental  impacts  associated 
with  various  resources. 

The  utilities'  least-cost  plans 
couldn't  have  come  at  a  better 
time.  They  coincide  with  the 
Council's  effort  to  draft  a 
new  power  plan  for  the  four 
Northwest  states,  its  third 
regional  plan  since  the 
Council  was  conceived  by 
Congress  in  1980.  The 
least-cost  plans  crafted  by 
investor-owned  utilities — 
some  of  whose  service  terri- 
tories are  in  the  fastest- 
growing  parts  of  the  region- 
will  help  set  the  context  in 
which  the  region  will  im- 
plement the  Council's  plan. 

For  utilities,  the  least- 
cost  exercise  is  time  con- 
suming and  intellectually 
challenging.  "The  thing 
we're  struggling  with  the 
hardest  is  how  much 
conservation  is  out  there 
and  at  what  cost,"  notes 
Joe  Marshall,  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  Idaho 
Power  Company.  "The 
bulk  of  our  spending 
today  is  on  identifying 
and  validating  how 
much  conservation  is 
there.  Once  we  vali- 
date, we'll  treat  it  like 
any  other  resource." 

State  regulators 
add  another  level  of 
challenge.  They  may 
apply  different  tests 
to  least-cost  efforts 
than  the  Council  or 
investor-owned  uti- 
lities. "The  inter- 


esting thing  is  that  investor- 
owned  utilities  have  to  get  things 
into  rate  base,"  Marshall  adds. 
"It  doesn't  matter  much  what  the 
Power  Planning  Council  or  the 
utilities  say  is  least-cost,  if  our 
commissions  don't  let  us  put  it 
into  rate  base." 

In  the  Northwest,  interest  in 
conservation  isn't  surprising  or 
new.  It's  been  part  of  the  region's 


energy  picture  for  years.  But  nev- 
er before  have  investor-owned 
utilities  widely  and  formally 
placed  conservation  on  equal 
footing  with  other  resources. 

The  shift  in  attitude  is  partly 
institutional.  Conservation  is  the 
resource  of  choice  in  the  North- 
west Power  Act,  the  1980  law  that 
resulted  in  creation  of  the  Coun- 
cil. The  Act  requires  that  the 
Council  give  priority  to  conserva- 
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~Joe  Marshall 
Idaho  Power  Company 
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tion  when  it  assesses  new  re- 
sources. The  Act  also  considers 
conservation  a  wise  investment 
even  if  it  costs  10  percent  more 
than  the  next  most-competitive 
new  resource  because  of  its  envi- 
ronmental acceptability  and  ease 
of  implementation. 

Conservation  was  the  domi- 
nant theme  of  the  Council's  1983 
and  1986  regional  power  plans. 


And  it's  likely  to  loom  just  as 
large  in  the  next  one,  as  the  re- 
gion's energy  surplus  disappears 
and  as  environmental  fears  and 
global  warming  considerations 
surrounding  other  resources  be- 
come more  pronounced. 

Conservation  in  this  context 
means  using  energy  wisely,  being 
energy  smart  and  energy- 


efficient.  It  means 
employing  the  latest 
high-tech  solutions 
to  energy  problems. 
It  means  stretching 
out  a  given  unit  of 
energy,  making  it  do 
more.  It  does  not 
mean  doing  with  less. 
It  doesn't  mean  heavy 
sweaters,  long  under- 
wear or  sweltering 
summertime  indoor 
temperatures. 

Congress  also  man- 
dated least-cost  plan- 
ning when  it  authorized 
the  Council.  In  the 
Northwest  Power  Act,  it 
directed  the  Council  to 
engage  in  planning  that 
gives  priority  to  cost- 
effective  resources.  That 
means  resources  that 
will  be  reliable  and  avail- 
able when  needed,  ones 
supplying  power  as 
cheaply  or  cheaper  than 
the  least-costly,  similarly 
reliable,  available  and  envi- 
ronmentally acceptable  al- 
ternative or  combination  of 
alternatives. 

The  Council's  least-cost 
planning  weighs  the  need 
for  resources,  their  relative 
cost,  reliability  and  availabil- 
ity. It  suggests  that  the  re- 
gion buy  only  resources  it 
needs,  and  calculate  their 
price  by  counting  all  known 
and  anticipated  costs  on  a  consis- 
tent basis. 

Over  the  past  eight  years,  the 
Council  has  become  a  national 
and  international  model  for  least- 
cost  planning.  Its  plans  have  be- 
come the  springboard  for 
investor-owned  utility  planning 
efforts  in  the  region. 
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Some  of  those  utility  plans 
are  ambitious.  Others  are  conser- 
vative. 
But 

Council 
officials 
generally 
applaud 
the  di- 
rection 
investor- 
owned  uti- 
lities have 
taken  and 
the  common 
theme  of 
conservation 
that  each 
stresses. 
"We've  been 
reviewing  all 
the  least-cost 
plans,"  says 
Trulove. 
"While  some 
are  better 
than  others, 
what's  really 
important  is 
that  each  in- 
vestor-owned 
utility  has  set 
up  a  process- 
involving  many 
elements  of  the 
company,  includ- 
ing top  manage- 
ment—that's 
extremely  positive 
for  the  companies 
themselves  and  the 
region." 

Council  analysts 
sound  one  note  of 
caution,  however.  In 
addition  to  obtaining  power 
from  conservation,  most  utilities 
intend  to  meet  new  energy  de- 
mand by  buying  power  from  oth 
er  utilities  in  and  outside  the 
region.  To  the  degree  utilities 
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point  to  different  sellers,  that 
strategy  fits  with  the  goals  of 
least-cost  planning,  notes  Jim 
Litchfield,  director  of  the  Coun- 
cil's power  planning  division.  But 
if  they  expect  to  tap  the  same 
sources,  the  amount  of  power  on 
the  market  may  not  satisfy  their 
needs,  nor  will  its  cost  be  the 


least-expensive  alternative.  "We 
want  to  make  sure  they're  not 
double-counting,"  Litchfield  says. 

Fundamentally,  least-cost 
planning  helps  companies  better 
understand  their  goals  and  opera- 
tions. It  helps  clarify  relationships 
among  different  elements  in  the 
corporation. 
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"A  planning  process  can  aid 
decision-making  by  providing  a 
consistent  framework  of  assump- 
tions and  analyses,"  says  Port- 
land-based Pacific  Power  and 
Light  Company  in  its  least-cost 
plan.  "A  plan  document  is  the 
compilation  of  the  most  current 
planning  information,  and  a 
statement  of  the  strategies  or 


principals  that  will  guide  supply 
and  demand  decisions  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  primary  accomplish- 
ment of  the  planning  process  is  in 
the  process  itself— the  under- 
standing, insights,  and  informa- 
tion it  generates— rather  than  in 
any  specific  set  of  actions  identi- 
fied." :: 
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by  Carlotta  Collette 


Salmon  and  steelhead  counts 
rise  and  fall  like  the  tide. 


By  most  measures,  1984 
was  a  vintage  year  for 
strong,  young  fall  Chi- 
nook in  the  Columbia 
River  Basin.  Steve  King,  a  harvest 
biologist  with  the  Oregon  Depart- 
ment of  Fish  and  Wildlife,  calls 
the  chinook  born  that  year  the 
"power  brood."  "They  were  out- 
standing ocean  survivors,"  he 
adds,  explaining  that  these 
are  the  sturdy  salmon  that 
climbed  back  up  into  the 
upper  Columbia  in  impres- 
sive numbers  beginning  in 
1986  and  breaking  records 
in  1987  and  1988. 

These  1984  babies  were 
blessed  with  heavy  runoffs 
and  a  new  "water  budget" 
that  helped  wash  them  out 
to  sea  past  the  ominous 
barriers  of  the  river's  great 
dams.  The  water  budget 
had  been  devised  as  part  of 
the  Northwest  Power  Plan- 
ning Council's  Columbia 
River  Basin  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Program.  It  was  a  break 
from  historical  river  opera- 
tions in  which  the  spring 
thaw  would  be  held  in  the 
dams  until  power  was  need- 
ed later  in  the  year. 


With  the  water  budget,  some 
of  the  stored  water  is  released 
during  the  major  portion  of  the 
salmon  and  steelhead  outmigra- 
tion  from  April  15  through  June 
15.  It  decreases  the  travel  time  of 
tiny  fish  through  the  system. 


So  the  power  brood  of  1984  re- 
turned as  the  record-breaking 
upriver  runs  of  1986,  1987  and 
1988.  Their  ocean  survival 
had  been  aided  by  the  ne- 
gotiation in  1985  (after 
more  than  20  years'  discus- 
sion) of  the  Pacific  Salmon 
Interception  Treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  treaty 
called  for  increased  pro- 
duction and  decreased 
ocean  harvests  of  several 
stocks,  among  them  many 
from  the  Columbia. 

It  looked  as  though  the 
basin's  runs  were  begin- 
ning to  recuperate  from  a 
half-century  nose  dive. 
Few  experts  were  willing  to 
declare  that  the  basin's  in- 
creasing salmon  and  steel- 
head populations  signaled 
an  absolute  reversal  in  the 
downward  trend.  But  at 
the  same  time,  there  was 
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enough  good  news  to  at  least  take 
heart. 

By  1987  and  '88,  the  cut  in 
ocean  harvest,  sur- 
vival of 
the  "pow-    \ 
er  brood" 
and  safer 
passage 
down  the 
Columbia 
as  a  result 
of  the  fish 
and  wildlife 
program  ap- 
peared to  be 
having  an  ef- 
fect. In  1987, 
many  runs 
topped  the  10- 
year  averages  by 
138  percent.  In 
1988,  the  runs 
were  down  slightly, 
but  still  numbered 
between  115  percent 
and  120  percent  of 
the  10-year  averages 

But  the  progeny 
of  those  great  runs 
did  not  fare  so  well. 
1987  and  1988  were 
among  the  driest  years 
this  basin  has  ever  ex- 
perienced. Particularly 
on  the  Snake  River, 
where  "bad  water  condi- 
tions in  1987  and  1988 
nailed  the  sockeye  and 
some  of  the  steelhead," 
explains  King.  "Snake 
River  passage  conditions 
were  horrible  for  steelhead 
and  for  spring  chinook,"  he  adds. 

Those  fish  faced  more  stress 
heading  out  of  the  basin  to  the 
sea,  and  that  stress  may  be  one  of 
the  conditions  that  has  led  to  re- 
duced returns  last  year  and  proj- 
ected continued  declines  for  1990. 


Only  two,  or 
by  some  counts  four,  sockeye 
salmon  made  their  way  back  up 
the  Snake  River  in  1989.  A  fish 
that  was  once  the  favorite  dried 
winter  staple  of  the  Nez  Perce 
and  other  Idaho  tribes  is  now 
considered  "functionally"  extinct. 
While  sockeye  runs  tend  to  fluc- 
tuate more  broadly  than  do  other 


Columbia  Basin 
species,  the  Snake  River  run  — 
with  one  of  the  basin's  longest 
and  hardest  climbs— had  been 
down  for  more  than  a  decade. 
Two  years  with  low  runoff  and 
eight  major  dams  to  migrate  past 
provided  the  one-two  punch  that 
appears  to  have  knocked  that  run 
into  history. 

The  Columbia's  remaining 
sockeye  runs  are  projected  to  be 
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down  this  year,  too,  along  with 
coho  and  all  of  the  fall  chinook 
runs.  Only  the  Columbia  River 
spring  chinook  runs  look  promis- 
ing. "The  spring  runs  are  the 
bright  spot  in  our  projections," 
says  King.  The  spring  chinook 
run  up  the  Willamette  River  in 
western  Oregon  is  expected  to 
break  all  previous  records  with  an 
estimated  count  approaching 
128,000.  The  upper  river  spring 
chinook  runs  also  look  as  though 
they'll  approach  record  highs. 

But  anglers  after  winter  steel- 
head  were  more  often  than  not 
disappointed.  And  King  predicts 
that  even  fall  chinook  that  origi- 
nate below  Bonneville  Dam,  the 
closest  dam  to  the  river's  mouth, 
will  make  a  depressing  showing. 
In  fact,  one  fall  chinook  popula- 
tion, known  as  the  lower  river 
tules,  are  expected  to  come  in  in 
record  low  numbers  this  year- 
only  68,500.  Biologists  figure  they 
need  70,000  of  these  fish  just  to 
meet  hatchery  needs,  so  sport 
and  commercial  harvests  both  in 
the  ocean  and  in  the  river  are 
likely  to  be  trimmed  to  protect 
the  remaining  numbers.  The  wild 
run  of  lower  river  falls,  a  chinook 
that  makes  its  home  mostly  in  the 
Lewis  River  in  Washington,  is  at 
its  lowest  level  since  1985. 

For  nearly  half  a  century,  fish- 
eries biologists  and  others  have 
blamed  the  dams  first  as  the  runs 
began  to  decline.  The  Council  fig- 
ured that  roughly  75  percent  of 
the  Columbia's  lost  salmon 
bounty  can  trace  its  demise  to  the 
hydropower  system.  But  the  dams 
are  not  the  likely  culprit  this  year; 
many  of  the  reduced  runs  are  in 
the  lower  basin  below  or  just 
above  Bonneville  Dam. 
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"The  reduced  upriver  runs  in 
1989  and  1990  could  be  partly  the 
result  of  those  dry  years  in  '87 
and  '88,"  theorizes  King,  "but  the 
lower  river  drops  have  to  be  an 
ocean  problem,  because  these  fish 
weren't  in  the  river  that  much. 
They  didn't  have  to  deal  with  a 
lot  of  dams." 

At  first,  many  experts  blamed 
high-seas  squid  harvesters  who 
spread  what  are  known  as  "drift 
nets"  over  thousands  of  miles  of 
ocean.  These  nets  measure  about 
30  miles  across.  In  addition  to 
squid,  they  haul  in  everything  that 
swims  within  reach— dolphins, 
salmon,  even  sea  birds.  Limited 
monitoring  of  this  fishery  sug- 
gests that  Columbia  River  salmon 
and  steelhead  are  among  the  mil- 
lions of  fish  captured  along  with 
the  squid. 


But  the  drift-net  harvesters  do 
not  appear  to  be  at  fault  for  this 
year's  suffering  salmon  runs,  as 
far  as  King  is  concerned.  He  ar- 
gues that  few  Columbia  Basin 
salmon  travel  far  enough  from 
shore  to  be  taken  in  the  massive 
nets. 

The  problem  is  more  likely 
one  of  food  availability  in  the 
ocean,  King  suggests.  The  various 
stocks  feed  in  different  parts  of 
the  ocean  before  returning  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia.  That 
could  account  for  the  unevenness 
of  the  run's  performance. 

Jim  Martin,  Oregon  Depart- 
ment of  Fish  and  Wildlife's  fish- 
eries chief  warned  fisheries 
managers  of  the  coming  drop  in 
returns  last  fall,  when  he  reported 
on  the  status  of  the  runs  at  the 
Council's  "Salmon  and  Steelhead 
Round  Table."  The  round  table 
provides  managers  the  opportuni- 
ty to  reflect  on  the  region's  prog- 
ress toward  increasing  the  salmon 
and  steelhead  runs.  "As  a  whole," 
Martin  said  to  the  gathered  fish- 
eries managers,  "we  have  slightly 
more  fish  [than  in  1980]."  He  sug- 
gested that  the  runs  had  risen 
from  2.5  million  to  about  2.8  mil- 
lion by  1989. 

Martin  voiced  concern,  howev- 
er, that  even  that  slight  increase 
was  largely  driven  by  hatchery 
stocks,  and  "all  those  stocks  are 
showing  sequential  drops  over  the 
last  three  years."  Martin  had  no 
more  answers  last  fall  than  does 
King,  this  spring. 
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But  Karen  Pratt,  who  with  Dr. 
Don  Chapman  reviewed  the  sta- 
tus of  the  runs  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Utilities  Conference 
Committee,  offered  more  opti- 
mism to  the  round  table  partici- 
pants last  fall.  Pratt  and 
Chapman's  analysis  looked  at 
three-year  trends  rather  than  just 
annual  dam  counts  of  fish.  In 


The  runs  had 
risen  from 
2.5  million 

to  about 
2.8  million 
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their  study,  the  runs  looked  less 
precarious  than  the  Oregon  De- 
partment's perspective  might  sug- 
gest. "Even  though  there's  a  dip 
now,  similar  to  in  1982,"  noted 
Pratt,  "it  may  average  out  to 
overall  increases."  SS 
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Columbia  River  Fall  Chinook  Salmon 

Stock 

1990* 

1989 

1988 

1987 

Lower  Columbia  hatchery 

68,500 

127,900 

309,900 

344,200 

Lower  Columbia  wild 

23,700 

37,600 

41,700 

37,900 

Bonneville  Pool  hatchery 

27,300 

29,200 

12,300 

9,100 

Upriver  brights 

127,200 

259,900 

339,900 

419,400 

Mid-Columbia  brights 

69,500 

94,600 

78,200 

56,700 

Totals 

316,200 

547,300 

782,000 

867,300 

*  Forecast                         Source: 

Oregon  and 

Washington  < 

departments  of  fisheries 
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by  Carlotta  Collette 
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fALIFORNIANS 

^>     take  an  almost  perverse 
pride  in  being  out  ahead 
of  the  rest  of  the  nation.  It  might 
have  something  to  do  with  being 
at  the  western  edge,  as  far  across 
the  frontier  as  the  wagons  could 
go.  Where  the  land  ended,  some 
Californians  built  new  frontiers, 
new  social  patterns,  new  ideals 
and  new  ethics.  The  state's  early 
lead  in  bringing  out  the  best  and 
the  most  energy-efficiency  legisla- 
tion and  innovations  was  one  ex- 
ample. 

For  years,  California  utilities 
led  the  world  with  their  remark- 
able investments  that  made  it 
clear  they  considered  conserved 
energy  to  be  as  good  a  resource 
as  any  generating  plant.  The  Cali- 
fornia Energy  Commission,  for 
example,  determined  that  "the 
state's  ability  to  outperform  the 
nation  in  energy  productivity 
saved  Californians  some  $23  bil- 
lion from  1973-1985." 

Then  the  conservation  spend- 
ing subsided.  A  statewide  surplus 
in  generating  capability  combined 
with  lower  gas  and  oil  prices  were 
used  as  reason  enough  to  cut 
back  on  conservation  spending. 
Energy  savings  were  seen  as  lost 
revenues  for  the  utilities.  Argu- 
ments justifying  conservation  pro- 
grams as  long-term  investments 


in  keeping  utility  system  costs 
down  lost  out  to  near-term  eco- 
nomic decisions. 

Between  1984  and  1987,  utility 
spending  for  conservation  in  Cali- 
fornia dropped  55  percent,  from 
$164  million  per  year  to  less  than 
$75  million,  according  to  Michael 
Messenger,  senior  economist  with 
the  California  Energy  Commis- 
sion. "If  the  conservation  num- 
bers kept  declining  at  that  rate, 
by  1992  the  utilities  would  be 
spending  zero  dollars  on  conser- 
vation," he  says. 

Other  states  and  regions  be- 
gan to  pull  ahead  of  the  Golden 
State,  running  conservation  pro- 
grams that  seemed  to  dwarf  Cali- 
fornia's. In  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
the  Midwest  and  most  recently  in 
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New  England,  the  conservation 
ethic  caught  on. 

In  the  Northwest,  thanks  to 
the  Northwest  Power  Act  of  1980, 
the  whole  region  was  moving 
toward  a  more  efficient  future. 
"Least-cost  planning,"  a  process 
pioneered  by  the  Northwest  Pow- 
er Planning  Council  through 
which  utilities  purchase  new  pow- 
er based  on  the  relative  cost-ef- 
fectiveness of  resources,  is  now 
being  practiced  in  more  than  30 
states.  California  was  clearly  out 
of  the  conservation  headlines. 

Such  a  state  of  events  was 
deemed  untenable  by  California's 
conservation  advocates.  On  July 
6,  1989,  the  Natural  Resources 
Defense  Council  published  a  re- 
port that  documented,  in  the 
words  of  the  report's  author, 
Ralph  Cavanagh,  "this  dramatic 
drop  in  utility  expenditures  for 
and  commitment  to  energy  effi- 
ciency." Two  weeks  later,  the 
report  was  reviewed  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion. 

Expert  witnesses  from  around 
the  country  reiterated  the  virtues 
of  efficiency  and  proclaimed  Cali- 
fornia's proximity  to  being  an 
also-ran  in  the  national  conserva- 
tion community.  Little  or  no  ar- 
gument was  heard  from  the 
Commission  members.  Even  the 
utilities,  Cavanagh  asserts,  con- 
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curred  substantially  with  the  re- 
port's findings. 

Bruised  pride  and  prudent 
economics  won  the  day.  Califor- 
nia took  up  the  challenge.  The 
state's  largest  gas  and  electric  uti- 
lities, including  the  two  largest  in- 
vestor-owned utilities  in  North 


America  and  the  largest  gas-dis- 
tributing utility,  went  to  work 
with  California's  major  conserva- 
tion groups.  Energy  consumers  in 
all  sectors— residential,  commer- 
cial, industrial  and  agricultural— 
were  represented.  The  California 
Energy  Commission,  Public  Utili- 
ties Commission,  the  Indepen- 
dent Energy  Producers  Associa- 
tion, the  Association  of  California 
Water  Agencies,  the  state's  De- 
partment of  General  Services  and 
others  joined  in. 


They  set  a  six-month  agenda 
and  produced  on  schedule  An 
Energy  Efficiency  Blueprint  for 
California.  "It  was  our  way  of  say- 
ing, California  is  back!"  explains 
Cavanagh.  The  blueprint  called 
for  a  doubling  of  conservation 
spending  from  the  1988  levels. 
The  goal  is  to  spend  $147  million 


Projected  Trends  in 
Electricity  Savings* 

From  Expanded 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric, 

San  Diego  Gas  and  Electric, 

and 

Southern  California  Edison 

Efficiency  Programs 

(average  megawatts) 


*  Note:  Estimates  for  gas  savings  are  not 
complete  at  this  time. 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 
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more  each  year  on  conservation 
programs  by  1991,  or  "as  fast  as 
we  can  responsibly  ramp  up,"  Ca- 
vanagh  adds. 

The  key  to  utility  cooperation 
is  a  set  of  proposed  reforms  in 
the  regulatory  process.  In  the  ear- 
ly 1980s,  California  utility  regula- 
tors decoupled  utilities'  earnings 
from  the  amount  of  profit  they 
were  allowed  to  earn.  They 
adopted  a  policy  of  adjusting  al- 
lowable power  rates  to  compen- 
sate for  conservation-induced 
revenue  shortfalls.  But  this  in- 
volved complicated  calculations 
to  factor  out  variables  such  as  the 
weather. 

The  proposed  regulatory 
changes  would  go  beyond  this.  "If 
we  want  utilities  to  concentrate 
on  efficiency,"  reasons  G.  Mitch- 
ell Wilk,  president  of  the  Califor- 
nia Public  Utilities  Commission, 
"we  have  to  make  it  pay.  Funda- 
mental economic  principles  dic- 
tate that  companies  set  goals 
according  to  their  pocketbooks." 

Consequently,  under  the  new 
regulations,  utilities  that  succeed 
in  meeting  or  exceeding  efficiency 


Utilities  that 

succeed  in 
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efficiency 

goals  could 

be  granted  a 

higher 

overall  profit 

margin. 


goals  could  be  granted  a  higher 
overall  profit  margin.  Conversely, 
utilities  that  fail  to  meet  or  ex- 
ceed the  state's  efficiency  goals 
can  lose  some  of  their  granted 
profit  margin.  "They  can  either 
lose  money  by  doing  badly,  or 
make  money  by  doing  well,"  says 
Cavanagh. 


To  "do  well,"  each  of  the  col- 
laborating utilities  is  exploring 
which  incentives  will  best  support 
increased  conservation  spending. 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric,  for  ex- 
ample, is  looking  at  a  "shared 
savings"  system  that  would  give 
the  utility's  shareholders  a  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  dollar  sav- 
ings from  energy-efficiency 
programs. 

The  utilities  also  are  planning 
specific  research  and  energy  sav- 
ing programs  they  will  operate. 
Members  of  the  collaborative  and 
outside  consultants  are  partici- 
pating in  this  process.  Each  of 
the  utilities  is  gearing  up  to  run 
or  expand  programs  that  will  save 
energy  in  every  sector  of  the  state. 
This  includes  efficiency  improve- 
ments in  the  residential,  commer- 
cial, industrial  and  agricultural 
sectors.  Since  California's  econo- 
my is  the  sixth  largest  in  the 
world,  savings  in  the  state  are  ex- 
pected to  be  substantial. 

To  further  refine  California's 
focus  on  its  commerce,  industries 
and  agriculture.  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  is  underwriting  several 


California 

Efficiency  -  Program 

Spending  Trends* 

(nominal  $  million) 


These  totals  refer  to  program  spending  by  California's 
four  largest  utilities:  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric,  Southern 
California  Edison,  San  Diego  Gas  and  Electric  and 
Southern  California  Gas. 
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substantial  research  endeavors. 
Modeled  after  the  Seattle  Light- 
ing Laboratory,  the  utility  is  plan- 
ning to  open  its  own  Lighting 
Technology  Center  in  1990.  The 
center  will  aid  architects,  builders 
and  business  leaders  in  choosing 
the  most  efficient  means  of  light- 
ing their  facilities. 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  is 
also  considering  a  Food  and 
Agricultural  Technical  Center  for 
Northern  California.  The  center 
would  study  efficiency  in  both 
food  production  and  food  proces- 
sing—two of  California's  major 
industries. 

A  third  research  project  may 
have  even  broader  implications. 
The  utility  has  brought  together 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Institute 
(Amory  Lovins'  Colorado  re- 
source conservation  research  fa- 
cility), Lawrence  Berkeley 
Laboratory  and  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Defense  Council  to  con- 
duct a  multiyear  investigation  of 
advanced  lighting,  building  de- 
sign, electric  motor  and  other  ef- 
ficiency technologies.  Their  goal 
is  to  determine  actual  perform- 
ance and  cost  characteristics  of 
these  technologies  in  residential, 
commercial,  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural applications. 

Information  from  each  of 
these  innovative  research  projects 
will  help  California  utilities  de- 
sign better  energy  saving  pro- 
grams. But  the  blueprint  is  only 
the  first  step  in  the  process.  The 
utilities  are  drafting  their  plans  as 
applications  to  the  California 
Public  Utilities  Commission.  The 
commission  then  decides  whether 
the  proposals  are  worthy  of  fur- 
ther action. 


Commission  President  Wilk 
suggests  that  "the  collaborative 
proposals  mark  a  new  era  for  en- 
ergy utilities  and  for  this  commis- 
sion. Utilities  today  should  be 
selling  energy  efficiency  not  just 
energy.  In  the  1990s,"  he  adds, 
"we  want  to  add  value  to  every 
kilowatt  or  gas  molecule  used  in 
California  by  making  sure  we 
minimize  waste  in  energy  produc- 
tion and  energy  consumption." 

The  commission  is  on  record 
declaring:  "In  an  era  of  increasing 
domestic  and  international  com- 
petition, California's  outstanding 
economic  strength  and  environ- 
mental protection  rest,  at  least  in 
part,  on  a  foundation  of  energy 
efficiency." 

In  a  recent  two-page  adver- 
tisement in  a  national  business 
publication.  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  seemed  to  concur:  "It's 
no  secret  that  much  of  the  future 
performance  of  American  busi- 
ness and  industry  depends  on  the 
efficient  use  of  energy,"  the  ad- 
vertisement stated. 

The  Californians  who  met  and 
worked  together  to  build  that 
state's  blueprint  for  energy  effi- 
ciency have  written,  "We  believe 
that  the  process  that  produced 
this  report  will  make  possible  the 
single  biggest  leap  forward  for  en- 
ergy efficiency  in  California  since 
utility  demand-side  management 
programs  were  first  introduced." 


"Much  of 

the  future 

performance 

of  American 

business  and 

industry 

depends  on 

the  efficient 

use  of 

energy." 

—  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric 


Commissioner  Wilk  adds, 
"The  collaborative  applications 
give  us  a  chance  to  prove  that  ev- 
eryone can  be  a  winner;  consum- 
ers can  save  money  on  their  gas 
and  electric  bills,  and  utilities  can 
make  money  on  conservation 
through  carefully  planned  incen- 
tive programs." 

Heads  up  to  the  rest  of  the 
pack;  California  is  trimming  its 
sails  and  moving  into  the  lead 
once  again.  !! 
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Oregon  will  pay  $1  for  each  adult 
squawfish  caught  in  the  reservoir 
behind  the  John  Day  Dam  on  the  Co- 
lumbia River.  The  Oregon  Depart- 
ment of  Fish  and  Wildlife  made  the 
offer  in  the  hope  that  the  bounty  will 
help  slash  the  number  of  squawfish, 
which  it  blames  for  eating  14  percent 
of  the  ocean-bound  juvenile  salmon 
and  steelhead  at  the  dam  last  year. 
[Source:  The  (Portland)  Oregonian, 
2/26/90.] 

New  compact  fuel  cells  using  hydro- 
gen and  air  to  produce  electricity 
could  one  day  replace  conventional 
lead-acid  batteries. 

That's  the  prediction  of  scientists 
at  Bell  Communications  Research  in 
New  Jersey,  who  developed  the  cells. 
The  new  devices— smaller,  lighter 
and  more  efficient  than  current- 
technology  batteries— may  power 
anything  from  automobiles  to  tele- 
phones, the  scientists  said  in  an- 
nouncing the  invention. 

Fuel  cells  generate  electricity 
through  chemical  reactions  among 
gases  or  other  chemicals.  They  don't 
need  to  be  recharged  with  electricity 
when  they  run  down,  unlike  conven- 
tional batteries.  Instead,  recharging 
them  only  requires  new  doses  of  gas 
or  chemicals. 

These  experimental  Bell  cells, 
still  only  small  laboratory  prototypes, 
contain  a  thin,  gas-permeable  mem- 
brane of  aluminum  oxide  sandwiched 
between  two  layers  of  platinum. 
When  a  mixture  of  gas  and  hydrogen 
circulates  through  the  film,  the  re- 
sulting chemical  reaction  combines 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  into  water,  re- 
leasing electricity. 

If  mass  produced,  the  cells  could 
be  built  for  $1,000  a  kilowatt,  com- 
pared with  $3,000  to  $5,000  a  kilowatt 
for  existing  fuel  cells,  the  Bell  scien- 
tists said.  [Source:  Nature,  2/8/90.] 


Dan  Evans  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  Puget  Sound 
Power  and  Light  Company  in  Belle- 
vue,  Washington. 

The  former  United  States  Senator 
and  governor  of  Washington,  and  the 
first  chairman  of  the  Northwest  Pow- 
er Planning  Council,  became  a  Puget 
Power  director  in  March  1990.  A 
member  of  numerous  boards  and  civ- 
ic organizations,  Evans  currently 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  commission  on 
policy  options  for  global  warming. 
[Source:  Puget  Sound  Power  and 
Light  Company,  3/90.] 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment and  the  Nature  Conservancy 
have  agreed  to  combine  efforts  to 
preserve  wildlife  populations  and 
habitat. 

The  agreement,  signed  in  March 
by  the  private,  non-profit  Nature 
Conservancy  and  the  bureau,  esta- 
blishes a  public/private  partnership  to 
save  endangered  and  rare  animals 
and  plants  on  40  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's public  lands.  The  bureau  over- 
sees 270  million  acres,  equal  to 
one-eighth  of  the  land  mass  of  the 
continental  United  States. 

The  agreement  gives  the  green 
light  to  local  bureau  officials  to  work 
with  the  Nature  Conservancy  on 
strategies  to  protect  threatened  spe- 
cies and  ecosystems.  Started  36  years 
ago,  the  Nature  Conservancy  ac- 
quires private  lands  to  keep  as  wil- 
derness preserves.  It  owns  and 
manages  some  900  nature  preserves 
on  more  than  5  million  acres  in  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America. 
[Source:  The  (Portland)  Oregonian, 
3/24/90.] 


Oregon  received  the  second-highest 
number  of  people  who  immigrated 
from  California  between  mid-1988 
and  mid-1989,  a  recent  nationwide 
study  reveals.  Washington  ranked 
ninth  in  the  nation.  Some  21,000  Cal- 
ifornians  moved  to  Oregon  during 
the  period;  8,600  moved  to  the  Ever- 
green State.  Arizona  ranked  first,  ab- 
sorbing 23,000  new  residents  from 
California  during  the  period.  [Source: 
American  Demographics,  1/90.] 

Puget  Sound  Power  and  Light  Com- 
pany has  chosen  eight  outside,  non- 
utility  sources  to  supply  it  with  137 
megawatts  of  electricity  within  two 
years.  In  Washington  state's  first 
competitive  bidding  process,  Puget 
last  fall  called  for  proposals  from 
outside  developers  to  supply  it  with 
electricity.  A  gas-fired  cogeneration 
facility  in  Bellingham,  Washington;  a 
geothermal  plant  in  Surprise  Valley, 
California;  a  municipal  solid  waste 
facility  in  Pierce  County,  Washington; 
and  five  conservation  programs  were 
the  proposals  Puget  chose  from 
among  40  submitted  by  29  develop- 
ers. They'll  begin  to  supply  power— 5 
percent  to  7  percent  of  Puget's  ex- 
pected demand— in  1993.  [Source: 
Clearing  Up,  3/2/90.] 

—Compiled  by  Gordon  Lee 
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Editor's  Notes 

The  new  Northwest  Power  Plan  is  still  a  major  focus  of  efforts  at  the  Council.  As  I  write,  computers  are 
whizzing  and  whirring  away,  testing  hundreds  of  resource  combinations  to  find  the  mix  that  adds  up  to  the 
most  reliable  and  affordable  package  of  power  the  Northwest  can  buy.  At  this  stage,  everything  is  still 
awaiting  decisions.  A  draft  plan  for  public  review  will  be  out  soon.  Comment  on  the  draft  will  be  taken  for 
at  least  60  days.  The  final  plan  is  scheduled  for  adoption  in  December  or  early  in  1991. 

This  issue's  cover  was  illustrated  by  Eugene,  Oregon,  artist  Joan  Barbour. 
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by  Dulcy  Mahar 


here  are  some  people  in  the  Northwest  who 
take  the  view  that  the  Northwest  Power  Planning 
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Council  is  about  to  come  out  with 
its  first  power  plan.  There  is 
some  merit  to  that  view. 

The  Council's  first  two  plans, 
published  in  1983  and  1986,  came 
out  during  periods  of  consider- 
able electricity  surplus.  "Those 
plans  weren't  acquisition  ori- 
ented, and  that  was  appropriate," 
according  to  Council  Chairman 
Tom  Trulove.  "The  short-term  fo- 
cus was  on  managing  the  surplus. 
The  only  immediate  actions  to  ac- 
quire resources  were  limited  to 
capturing  what  otherwise  would 
have  been  lost  opportunities  and 
laying  the  groundwork  for  acqui- 
sitions. 

"In  those  two  previous  pro- 
cesses, we  learned  how  to  do  a 
plan.  Now  the  challenge— for  the 
region  as  well  as  the  Council— is 
how  to  implement  a  plan,"  Tru- 
love said. 

Times  are  different  now. 
The  region  no  longer 
has  an  electricity  sur- 
plus, and— at  least  at 
present — its  economy  is  expand- 
ing at  a  healthy  rate.  This  growth, 
while  welcome,  poses  its  own 
challenges.  Continued  expansion 
will  require  new  supplies  of  elec- 
tricity. Now  that  the  region's 
cheap  hydropower  base— which 
still  supplies  75  percent  of  the  re- 
gion's power— is  close  to  its  maxi- 
mum development,  new  electricity 
must  come  from  more  expensive 
resources. 

And  all  new  resources  raise  at 
least  some  questions.  What  are 
realistic  levels  for  achieving  con- 
servation in  a  society  that  puts 
priority  on  voluntary  implementa- 
tion? Are  alternative  sources  of 
renewable  energy  technically  and 
economically  feasible  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  make  a  difference? 
How  does  one  quantify  the  envi- 
ronmental effects  of  various  gen- 


The 
challenge, 

for  the 

region  as 

well  as  the 

Council,  is 

how  to 

implement  a 

plan. 


erating  plants,  such  as  those 
fueled  with  coal?  Even  if  all  other 
barriers  were  removed,  what  is 
the  political  reality  of  completing 
two  unfinished  nuclear  projects? 
And  a  crucial  question:  what  ad- 
ditional amount  is  the  region  will- 
ing to  pay  to  minimize  actual  and 
potential  environmental  im- 
pacts—assuming that  everyone 
could  even  agree  first  on  what 
those  impacts  are. 

Not  all  the  questions  revolve 
around  new  resources.  Growth  in 
demand  also  comes  at  a  time 
when  developments  have  cast 
doubt  about  the  continued  reli- 
ability of  some  existing  resources. 

For  example,  unless  a  new 
agreement  is  reached,  approxi- 
mately 600  megawatts  of  hydro- 
power  will  revert  to  Canada  in 
the  next  decade  as  an  agreement 
expires.  (See  related  story:  A 
Gathering  of  Authorities.)  Voters 
in  Oregon  have  again  secured 
enough  signatures  to  put  a  pro- 
posal to  close  the  state's  only  nu- 
clear plant  on  the  ballot. 


There  is  also  talk  of  invoking 
the  provisions  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  to  protect  several 
species  of  Columbia  River  fish. 
Any  resultant  changes  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  region's  dams 
could  affect  the  amount  of  hydro- 
power  available. 

There  are  other  changes,  many 
that  will  benefit  the  region  and 
some  that  will  pose  completely 
new  challenges.  (See:  14  things 
that  have  changed.) 

Refining  a  resource 
portfolio 

As  a  result  of  analysis  and 
public  comment  over  the  past 
year,  the  Council  now  has  the 
best  information  available  on 
what  new  resources  are  available 
and  at  what  costs.  The  focus 
since  spring  has  been  on  the  two 
most  important  sections  of  the 
new  power  plan:  the  resource 
portfolio  and  the  Action  Plan. 
Both  will  form  the  basis  of  a 
draft  plan  that  will  be  available 
for  public  review. 

Once  available  resources 
are  known,  the  ques- 
tions come  down  to 
which  will  the  region 
use,  in  what  mix  and  when.  The 
answer— the  mix  and  sequence— 
is  what  is  known  as  the  resource 
portfolio.  That  mix  has  to  balance 
several  considerations.  The  mix 
has  to  be  best,  not  just  in  terms 
of  costs  to  build  and  operate  re- 
sources, but  in  terms  of  environ- 
mental impacts  and  of  risk. 
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Risk  management  is 
one  of  those  essential 
components  that 
doesn't  get  much  pub- 
licity, perhaps  because  it  is  a 
judgment  call  rather  than  a  piece 
of  data  that  can  be  computed 
mathematically.  Risk  involves 
such  questions  as  what  level  of 
forecast  energy  need  should  the 
region  build  to,  how  much  should 
the  region  be  willing  to  rely  on 
the  economy  energy  market*  (a 
resource  over  which  there  is  little 
control),  and  what  trade-offs 
should  the  region  make  in  terms 
of  cost  versus  reliability. 

The  questions  come  down  to 
how  much  risk  is  acceptable. 
"There  are  risks  to  the  power  sys- 
tem as  well  as  to  the  environ- 
ment." Ed  Sheets,  the  Council's 
executive  director  pointed  out. 
"Coal  plants  may  appear  to  be 
cheaper  than  some  renewables 
today,  but  if  the  region  were  to 
spend  large  sums  of  money  to 
build  coal  plants,  what  is  the  risk 
down  the  road  of  new  regulatory 
and  new  scientific  developments 
that  could  substantially  reduce 
their  production  or  increase  their 
costs?  The  Council  has  to  assess 
the  risk  of  that  happening  as 
well,"  he  added. 

"Sensitivity"  runs  help 
answer  the  "what  if 

Months  of  analysis  go  into 
shaping  the  resource  portfolio. 
Much  of  this  time  is  spent  on 
"sensitivity"  runs.  These  are  stu- 
dies that  simulate  the  future  op- 
eration of  the  power  system.  They 
can  tell  the  Council  how  sensitive, 
in  terms  of  cost,  the  overall  power 
system  is  to  individual  resource 
decisions. 


What  is 
the  region 
willing  to 

pay  to 
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These  sensitivity  studies  in- 
clude such  things  as  looking  at 
the  effects  of  accelerated  sched- 
ules for  bringing  conservation  on- 
line, the  effects  of  changing 
assumptions  about  the  availabil- 
ity of  two  mothballed  nuclear 
projects,  of  adding  1,000  mega- 
watts of  geothermal  or  wind  re- 
sources, and  of  adding  solar 
devices  in  combination  with  com- 
bustion turbines.  The  studies  are 
also  being  used  to  examine  the 
cost  impacts  of  mitigating  global 
warming,  the  impact  of  uncertain- 
ty about  cogeneration  and  the  ef- 
fects of  uncertainties  about  coal 
and  natural  gas  prices. 

"We  start  with  the  lowest  cost 
mix,"  Sheets  explained,  "and  then 
we  ask  a  lot  of  'what  if  questions. 
What  if  the  conservation  level 
that  we  now  assume  we  can  reach 
were  lower?  What  would  that  do 
to  the  system?  What  if  a  large  ex- 
isting base  resource,  such  as  a 
nuclear  plant,  were  to  be  taken 
out  of  commission?  We  have  to 
look  at  each  variable  and  ask 
what  difference  does  that  make  to 
the  big  picture.  Some  things  will 


make  a  big  difference;  others  will 
have  almost  no  effect  in  the  grand 
scheme  of  things." 

Answers  to  those  questions 
can  help  the  Council  make  im- 
portant policy  decisions.  For  ex- 
ample, if  a  sensitivity  run 
indicates  that  putting  a  renewable 
resource  ahead  of  a  coal  plant 
has  very  little  overall  cost  impact, 
then  the  Council  may  decide  to 
do  so.  But  if  the  cost  impact  is 
large,  the  Council  must  balance 
its  obligation  to  the  environment 
with  its  obligation  to  ensure  an 
economical  and  reliable  electricity 
supply.  Just  where  the  compro- 
mise falls  will  be  a  judgment  call, 
and  no  computer  can  do  that. 
"The  computer  allows  us  to 
simulate  what  might  happen  in 
the  future,  but  it's  not  making 
any  decisions.  The  model  won't 
tell  you  how  to  value  different 
risks.  It  can't  tell  you  how  to 
make  trade-offs,"  Sheets  ex- 
plained. 

Making  those  trade- 
offs has  been  the  fo- 
cus of  the  Council's 
recent  work  as  it 
shaped  the  resource  portfolio  and 
Action  Plan. 


*     Economy  energy  refers  to  energy 
that  is  available  on  the  spot  market, 
sometimes  on  an  hour-to-hour  basis.  It 
may  include  surplus  generation  within 
the  region  or  purchases  from  other  re- 
gions. Since  there's  no  way  of  knowing 
precisely  how  much  and  when  this  pow- 
er is  available,  it  hasn't  been  counted  on 
to  meet  firm  or  guaranteed  loads. 
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The  Action  Plan  is 
the  key  component 

Sensitivity  studies  are  one 
piece  of  the  analysis  that  is  help- 
ing the  Council  evaluate  policy 
options  for  its  Action  Plan.  When 
finalized,  the  resource  portfolio 
will  provide  a  blueprint  for  the 
region,  indicating  a  direction  and 
schedule  for  meeting  growth  in 
demand  for  electricity.  The  Ac- 
tion Plan,  by  far  the  most  critical 
component  of  the  power  plan,  will 
tell  the  region  what  it  needs  to  do 
right  now  and  in  the  next  five 
years  to  meet  immediate  resource 
needs  and  begin  preparing  for  fu- 
ture needs. 

One  thing  that  has  concerned 
the  Council  about  previous  plans 
is  that  the  region  seemed  to  focus 
on  the  resource  portfolio,  rather 
than  on  the  critical  short-term 

better  and  cheaper  resources  will 
be  available  as  technologies  im- 
prove and  developers  come  up 
with  innovative  solutions.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  portfolio  is 
to  provide  a  measurement  against 
which  all  emerging  resources 
must  compete.  The  Action  Plan  — 
not  the  resource  portfolio  of  the 
moment— is  what  will  determine 
the  resources  of  the  next  century. 
<v    n  the  draft  stages,  the 
broad  goal  of  the  Action 
Plan  is  to  enable  the  region 
<^   to  meet  electricity  demand 
through  the  next  decade  without 
bringing  new,  large,  central  sta- 
tion coal  and  nuclear  plants  on- 
line. Last  May,  the  Council 
discussed  this  goal  in  the  first  of 
a  series  of  public  meetings  to  ad- 
dress the  Action  Plan. 

The 

questions 

come  down 

to  how  much 

risk  is 
acceptable. 

actions  delineated  in  the  Action 
Plan.  The  Council  is  considering 
packaging  the  plan  in  a  new  for- 
mat to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  Action  Plan. 

The  portfolio  is  only  a  snap- 
shot of  the  moment.  It  identifies 
what  would  be  developed  if  all  re- 
sources had  to  be  acquired  right 
now.  Fortunately,  they  don't.  The 
Council  anticipates  that  other, 

|RI things  that  have  changed 

PipJ  since  the  first  two  power  plans 

[_)  The  stagnant  Northwest  economy  of  the  early  1980s  has  given  way  to  regionwide,  although  uneven, 
growth.  As  a  result,  an  electricity  surplus  that  stood  at  about  2,500  megawatts  in  1986  has  been  ex- 
hausted. 

_J  The  economy  energy  market*  appears  to  be  broader  than  previously  anticipated  and  could  in  part 
provide  a  safety  net  for  the  region  if  new  resources  are  not  built  in  time  to  meet  load  growth. 

□  World  oil  prices,  which  influence  demand  for  other  fuels,  plummeted  in  early  1986,  just  after  the 
last  power  plan  had  been  completed. 

□  Increased  environmental  awareness  has  led  to  growing  concerns  about  large  fossil-fuel  burning  op- 
erations, such  as  coal  plants,  which  emit  carbon  dioxide. 

Conservation  is  now  widely  accepted  as  an  energy  resource,  and  all  four  Northwest  states,  most 
particularly  Washington,  have  strengthened  building  codes  or  practices.  All  the  region's  utilities 
now  promote  energy  efficiency  through  practical  programs  and  incentives. 

□  Utility  commissions  in  Idaho,  Oregon  and  Washington  now  require  utilities  to  submit  least-cost 
plans  patterned  on  the  Council's  power  plan.  Montana  Power  Company  is  also  preparing  a  plan 
voluntarily. 
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Jim  Litchfield,  the  Council's 
power  planning  director,  said, 
"The  proposed  goal  emphasizes 
the  need  to  acquire  cost-effective 
conservation  and  renewables  dur- 
ing the  1990s.  If  we  experience 
medium  levels  of  growth,  these 
two  high  priority  resources  will 
meet  the  region's  needs  through 
2000.  If  loads  grow  more  quickly, 
however,  the  region  will  need  to 
turn  to  other  resource  alterna- 
tives. So  the  goal  also  includes 
the  need  to  back  up  the  region's 
electric  power  system  with  efforts 
to  confirm  the  viability  of  other 
resource  options." 


To  this  end,  the  first  ob- 
jective proposed  for  the 
Action  Plan  calls  for 
actions  to  develop  con- 
servation and  efficiency  improve- 
ments in  the  existing  system  to 
meet  mid-level  load  growth 
through  2001.  A  second  objective 
proposes  to  have  the  ability  to  de- 
velop sufficient  renewable  and 
high-efficiency  generating  re- 
sources to  bring  online  if  they  are 
needed.  A  third  objective  of  the 
Action  Plan  under  consideration 
would  be  to  see  that  the  region  is 
prepared  to  bring  new  central 
station  thermal  plants  online  after 
2001,  if  higher  load  growth  mate- 
rializes. 


Against  these  broad  objec- 
tives, the  Council  is  now  focusing 
on  specific  steps  to  be  taken  to 
ensure  the  Northwest  does  indeed 
move  into  a  secure  energy  future, 
one  in  which  supply  is  met  and  at 
a  cost  that  will  jeopardize  neither 
the  environment  nor  the  econo- 
my. :: 


□  A  recovery  in  world  aluminum  prices  put  new  life  into  the  Northwest's  sagging  aluminum  industry, 
reversing  a  trend  of  slowdowns  and  shutdowns  among  these  energy-intensive  companies. 

□  Some  legal  and  financial  barriers  to  completing  two  mothballed  nuclear  plants  were  removed  as  a 
result  of  a  settlement  and  refinancing  of  bonds.  But  some  institutional  barriers  remain  (ownership 
for  one),  and  other  legal  entanglements  have  arisen.  The  questions  of  practical  shelf  life  and  im- 
pacts of  potential  new  regulation  also  remain. 

□  The  Hanford  Generating  Project,  a  nuclear-fueled  power  plant  in  Washington,  was  shut  down. 

□  Better  data  and  newer  technologies  have  brought  some  costs  down  and  improved  the  chances  that 
some  alternative  renewable  resources  could  displace  conventional  thermal  plants. 

□  More  is  now  known  about  developable  hydropower.  A  hydropower  assessment  study  provided  data 
on  developable  sites,  and  the  completion  of  a  protected  areas  process  identified  areas  where  devel- 
opment should  be  banned  because  of  impacts  on  fish  and  wildlife. 

□  The  utility  community,  as  a  whole,  is  undergoing  changes  in  structure  and  in  how  it  does  business. 
Where  once  utilities  developed  their  own  generation,  they  are  now  beginning  to  seek  bids  for  re- 
sources from  independent  power  producers.  There  appears  to  be  reluctance  to  investing  in  any 
large-scale,  capital-intensive  resources,  even  in  the  face  of  potential  power  deficits. 

□  The  Bonneville  Power  Administration's  role  has  been  changing  as  the  region  becomes  less  central- 
ized. Some  public  utilities  have  sought  to  become  more  independent  of  the  federal  agency,  and 
Bonneville  itself  speaks  more  in  terms  of  "partnership"  than  "leadership." 

□  The  Council,  whose  very  existence  was  questioned  in  a  lawsuit  in  its  earlier  days,  has  become  insti- 
tutionalized. Its  working  relationship  with  Bonneville  and  other  entities  has  evolved  into  recogniz- 
able patterns.  The  discussions  now  are  far  more  likely  to  focus  on  issues  rather  than  on  the  role  or 

authority  of  the  Council. 

-DM 
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n  hree  of  the  region's  big- 
gest power  players,  the 
Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration, the  U.S. 


Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  are  hav- 
ing a  kind  of  identity  crisis.  For 
the  past  50  years  or  so,  they  have 
been  running  water  through  their 
various  hydropower  and  irriga- 
tion projects,  selling  electricity 
and  generally  managing  this 
country's  most  energy-productive 
system  of  dams.  And  while  they 
carried  on  this  business  with  the 
prerequisite  public  involvement, 
few  Northwesterners  could  follow 
the  complex  intricacies  of  power 
wielding. 

Then  in  1980,  a  new  law  was 
passed  by  Congress,  and  the  au- 
thorities of  the  big  three  seemed 


by  Carlotta  Collette 

to  shift.  Unfamiliar  faces  ap- 
peared at  the  table  when  deci- 
sions were  being  made,  and  a 
freshly  informed  Northwest  popu- 
lace began  a  closer  scrutiny  of  the 
river  system.  With  the  new  law, 
came  greater  demands  on  the  sys- 
tem. 

The  new  law  was  the  North- 
west Power  Act,  signed  in  1980. 
The  Act  called  on  Bonneville  to 
undertake  fish  and  wildlife  recov- 
ery efforts  along  with  finding  and 
funding  new  sources  for  electric- 
ity. The  Corps  and  the  Bureau, 
along  with  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission,  were 
told  in  the  Act  to  give  equitable 
treatment  to  fish  and  wildlife, 
along  with  the  other  purposes  for 
which  the  dams  are  operated. 


For  nearly  10  years,  these 
agencies  and  others  have 
struggled  to  balance  power  gener- 
ation, flood  control,  recreation, 
irrigation,  navigation  and  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  water  for 
young  salmon  and  steelhead  mi- 
grating through  the  system  to  the 
sea.  But  increasing  energy  use, 
the  possible  loss  of  power  that  re- 
turns to  Canada  starting  in  1998 
(see  below),  and  expanding  use  of 
the  river  for  recreation,  irrigation 
and  fish  protection  are  prompting 
the  three  giant  entities  to  re-eval- 
uate their  roles  and  the  river  op- 
erations they  co-manage. 

Demands  on  the  river  are  tap- 
ping deeply  into  a  finite  resource. 
One  of  the  world's  biggest  bal- 
ancing acts  may  need  to  be  more 
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delicately  calibrated  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

=r]  he  proposed  "System 
Operation  Review"  coin- 
cides with  the  need  to 
renegotiate  several  ma- 
jor management  agreements  be- 
tween the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  among  Northwest 
entities.  Perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant of  these  agreements  grew  out 
of  the  U.S.  and  Canadian  Colum- 
bia River  Treaty,  which  was  rati- 
fied in  1964. 

The  Columbia  River  Treaty 
was  designed  to  share  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  developing  better 
flood  control  in  the  Columbia 
River  system.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  Canada  built  three 
storage  dams  (Mica,  Keenlyside 
and  Duncan)  on  the  upper  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  United  States 
built  one,  Libby  Dam  on  the 
Kootenai  River  in  northeastern 
Montana,  to  better  regulate  flows 
through  the  system. 

In  addition  to  flood  control, 
the  new  dams  enabled  down- 
stream projects  in  the  United 
States  to  produce  2,800  additional 
megawatts  of  capacity  (the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  power  that  can 
be  generated  by  the  system  at  a 
given  time  under  specific  condi- 
tions). Because  it  could  not  use 
even  half  of  the  new  capacity  and 
to  obtain  the  capital  to  build  its 
three  dams,  Canada  sold  its  share 
of  future  power  (known  as  the 
Canadian  Entitlement)  for  30 
years,  to  a  consortium  of  North- 
west utilities  doing  business  as 
the  Columbia  Storage  Power  Ex- 
change. The  agreement  governing 
this  exchange  (the  Columbia  Stor- 
age and  Power  Exchange  Agree- 
ment) begins  to  phase  out  in 
1998. 


One  of 
the  world's 

biggest 
balancing 
acts  may 

need  to 

be  more 
delicately 
calibrated 
than  ever 

before. 


However,  the  Canadians  have 
already  announced  that  they  in- 
tend to  claim  their  power  benefits 
(about  600  average  megawatts)  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  30-year  pe- 
riod. A  new  plan  of  operations 
must  be  developed  by  U.S.  utili- 
ties to  help  the  region  adjust  to 
the  loss  of  power  in  1998.  This  in- 
volves, on  the  U.S.  side,  another 
piece  of  the  puzzle,  the  Canadian 
Entitlement  Allocation  Agree- 
ment, which  describes  the  way 
the  Canadian  power  is  divided 
among  Northwest  utilities. 

ri  his  agreement  also  ex- 
pires with  the  Storage 
and  Power  Exchange 
Agreement,  but  it  must 


be  renegotiated  by  1993  to  facili- 
tate planning  tor  the  new  de- 
mands that  will  be  put  on  the 
system  when  the  Canadian  En- 
titlement heads  north. 

To  further  complicate  matters, 
yet  another  agreement  comes  up 
for  re-examination  this  decade, 


the  Pacific  Northwest  Coordina- 
tion Agreement,  which  expires  in 
2003.  This  one  was  signed  by  the 
Corps,  the  Bureau,  Bonneville 
and  15  non-federal  generating 
utilities  in  the  region.  Its  primary 
purpose  is  to  coordinate  power 
operations  of  the  dams  so  the 
system  is  run  as  efficiently  as 
possible.  Non-power  aspects  of 
the  dams'  operations,  such  as  ir- 
rigation withdrawals  and  flows 
for  fish  passage,  were  not  affected 
by  this  agreement. 

But  non-power  uses  of  the  riv- 
er will  be  carefully  examined  if 
one  or  more  Columbia  Basin 
salmon  stocks  are  declared  en- 
dangered, a  possibility  that  is  un- 
der review  by  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service.  Such  a 
designation  could  expose  virtually 
every  aspect  of  river  operations  to 
reappraisal. 

All  these  converging 
events  prompted  the 
three  federal  agencies  to 
call  for  a  comprehensive 
public  review  of  the  entire  system. 
They  expect  to  take  about  three 
and  a  half  years  to  study  the  le- 
gal, biological,  ecological,  envi- 
ronmental, economic,  social, 
institutional  and  financial  aspects 
of  operations  at  all  federal 
mainstem  Columbia  and  Snake 
river  dams. 

They  will  be  looking  at  each 
dam  individually  as  well  as  at  the 
interactions  of  all  the  dams  in  the 
system.  They  will  be  questioning 
and  clarifying  their  own  roles  and 
the  limits  of  their  authorities. 
They  will  be  proposing,  testing 
and  evaluating  new  ways  to  oper- 
ate the  system  and  new  terms  for 
the  various  agreements.  Through- 
out the  process,  they  will  be  refin- 
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ing  the  methods  they  use  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  public. 
=nj  his  planned  review  is 
big.  Out  of  it  will  come 
a  host  of  products:  a  re- 
port documenting  the 


review;  a  long-term  plan  of  oper- 
ations based  on  the  review's  find- 
ings: an  environmental  impact 
statement  regarding  the  new  sys- 
tem plan;  improved  public  in- 
volvement processes  for  these 
exercises;  clarification  of  the  cri- 
teria used  to  make  operating  de- 
cisions at  the  dams;  and  new 
agreements  to  replace  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Coordination  Agree- 
ment and  the  Canadian  Entitle- 
ment Allocation  Agreement. 

The  three  agencies  kicked  off 
the  process  last  fall  by  convening 
a  "joint  Columbia  River  consulta- 
tion group"  that  includes  repre- 
sentatives from  several  dozen 
organizations  that  have  vested  in- 
terests in  the  system.  Fisheries 
managers,  the  tribes,  utilities  that 
serve  large  irrigation  loads,  indus- 
trial power  users,  water  resource 
managers  from 
each  of  the  four 
Northwest 
states,  envi- 
ronmen- 
tal 


interests  and  others  were  brought 
together  to  hear  the  big  three  de- 
scribe their  proposed  undertak- 
ing. 

The  group  has  reconvened 
twice  since  then  as  the  extent  of 
the  project  became  more  clear. 
Now  the  three  agencies  are  call- 
ing for  help  to  define  the  perime- 
ters of  the  effort.  Throughout  the 
summer  and  the  coming  year, 
they  will  be  running  computer 
models  to  simulate  the  trade-offs 
of  power  benefits  for  non-power 
ones.  Increasing  flows  for  fish  will 
be  tested  against  the  consequent 
loss  of  power  generation,  for  ex- 
ample. 

At  the  same  time,  they  will  be 
seeking  the  advice  of  their  consul- 
tation group  to  help  determine 
how  broad  and  detailed  the  envi- 
ronmental impact  study  should 
be.  Negotiations  with  the  Cana- 
dians and  within  the  region  over 
the  Canadian  Entitlement  power 


and  the  overall  dam  coordination 
process  will  be  concurrent. 

11  new  agreements  and 
reviews  are  scheduled  to 
be  concluded  in  late 
1993.  What  the  federal 
agencies  have  called  a  "wholistic 
treatment  of  issues"  will  have 
been  folded  into  "procedural  clar- 
ity and  certainty."  If  they  meet 
their  goal,  the  breadth  and  limita- 
tions of  the  three  federal  agen- 
cies' authority  over  the  Columbia 
will  have  been  written  down  in  a 
single  book.  SS 
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Point  of  View 


/-■Mark 

Crisson 


with  Dulcy  Mahar 


How  one  public  utility,  Tacoma  City  Light,  is  facing  the  future. 


—     ■    or  Mark  Crisson,  the 
adage  "you  can  t  go 
home  again  "  doesn  't 
ring  true.  He's  serv- 
ing his  second  stint  at  Tacoma 
City  Light,  and  a  separation  of 
several  years  in  the  industrial 
sector  doesn 't  seem  to  have  hurt 
his  career  with  one  of  the  re- 
gion 's  largest  public  utilities. 

As  superintendent  of  the  Light 
Division  (Tacoma  Public  Utilities 
also  has  a  Water  Division  and 
Belt  Line  Railway  Division), 
Crisson  is  responsible  for  man- 
aging the  city's  electrical  utility. 
Perhaps  more  than  any  other 
utility,  Tacoma  embodies  the  di- 
chotomy between  independent  re- 
source development  and  reliance 
on  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration (BPA).  Its  power  needs 
are  met  nearly  equally  from  its 
own  resources  and  from  the  re- 
gional power  marketer. 


Crisson  began  his  career  with 
Tacoma  City  Light  after  graduat- 
ing from  the  U.S.  Naval  Acade- 
my and  a  five-year  tour  of 
service  with  the  nuclear  subma- 
rine forces.  (Yes,  he  liked  "Hunt 
for  Red  October"  and,  except  for 
minor  quibbles,  thought  it  was 
fairly  accurate.)  He  started  out 
as  an  electrical  engineer  with  the 
utility  and  was  assistant  power 
manager  by  1983. 

That  year,  he  left  the  utility  to 
take  a  position  with  Martin  Ma- 
rietta, an  aluminum  producer,  as 
the  company's  Northwest  power 
manager.  Two  years  later,  he 
moved  on  to  head  Direct  Service 
Industries  Inc.,  a  group  of  in- 
dustries (primarily  aluminum 
smelters)  that  purchase  power  di- 
rectly from  Bonneville.  Then  in 


1987,  he  came  home  again  to 
Tacoma  as  the  utility's  superin- 
tendent. 

Although  he  downplays  his 
role,  Crisson  was  a  key  player  in 
forging  a  utility  consensus  that 
helped  bring  about  a  new  Wash- 
ington state  building  code  that 
embodies  the  Northwest  Power 
Planning  Council's  model  con- 
servation standards.  In  that  re- 
spect, he  continues  a  long  and 
strong  conservation  leadership 
tradition  for  Tacoma,  the  first 
city  to  adopt  the  standards. 
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Q.     When  the  Northwest  had 
surplus  electricity,  yours  was  one 
of  the  few  utilities  still  actively 
working  to  develop  new  re- 
sources. Why?  Wliat  was  your 
experience,  and  what  direction 
are  you  headed  in  now? 

We  looked  at  a  lot  of  different 
resources  during  the  surplus,  but 
primarily  at  small  hydroelectric 
projects.  This  was  largely  moti- 
vated by  the  BPA  rate  increases 
we  experienced  from  1979  to 
1985.  When  I  came  into  my  cur- 
rent job,  my  perception  was  that 
our  basket  overflowed.  We  had 
too  many  projects  and  weren't  be- 
ing discriminating  enough  either 
in  an  environmental  or  an  eco- 
nomic sense. 

We  were  on  the  verge  of  un- 
dertaking enterprises  that  we 
weren't  very  well  equipped  to 
manage.  So  we  focused  on  doing 
a  couple  of  things.  One  was  get- 
ting potential  resources  down  to  a 
more  manageable  and  more  selec- 
tive group.  Second  was  to  try  to 
build  public  awareness  and  sup- 
port for  what  we  were  doing. 

I  think  we've  essentially  done 
both.  We've  taken  our  hydro  port- 
folio down  to  about  a  half  a  doz- 
en projects  that  I  think  are  much 
more  environmentally  acceptable 
and  that  are  the  best  economical- 
ly. I  feel  good  about  that. 

We've  also  completed  our  first 
least-cost  plan.  It's  in  a  draft 
stage— out  for  public  comment 
right  now— and  it  reflects  those 
changes. 


Q.      When  you  were  looking  at 
some  hydro  development,  you 
ran  up  against  the  Council's 
protected  areas  process,  and  I 
know  you  found  that  somewhat 
frustrating.  Do  you  see  positive 
sides  to  the  protected  areas  desig- 
nations? Are  there  ways  that,  for 
example,  utilities  can  use  them 
to  focus  hydro  development  in 
areas  that  aren  't  problem  areas? 

Yes,  although  it  may  be  a  little 
early  to  say  on  a  regional  basis 
how  well  it  will  work.  I  assume 
there  will  be  a  significant  compo- 
nent in  the  [Council's  new]  plan 
that  will  talk  about  small 
hydro  development.  Our 
experience  has  actually 
been  pretty  positive. 
We  were  concerned 
that  a  lot  of  very  fea 
sible  sites,  both 
from  an  economic 
and  an  environmen- 
tal standpoint, 
might  be  indiscrimi- 
nately locked  into  a 
list  that  wasn't  subject 
to  careful  scrutiny. 
During  a  rulemaking 
process,  such  as  the 
one  the  Council  engaged 
in,  there  is  only  so  much 
time  to  review  a  lot  of  the 
projects  on  the  list. 

The  Council  went  ahead 
with  the  protected  areas  des 
ignation,  but  they  did  agree 


to  a  process  whereby  projects 
could  be  reviewed,  and  we've  ex- 
ercised that  process  with  two 
projects.  There  were  questions 
about  a  couple  of  projects  in  the 
Nooksack  Basin  that  had  been 
designated  as  protected,  and  we 
looked  into  it  and  found  out  that 
the  basis  for  the  designations  was 
very  weak. 

We  pre-sented  that  informa- 
tion to  the  Council  under  the  pro- 
cess identified  in  protected  areas, 
and  with  the  support  of  state 
agencies  and  concurrence  with 
the  Council,  have  had  [protected 
status]  removed.  So  they  look  like 
^~  they  are 
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potential  sites  for  development 
now.  That  was  encouraging.  What 
it  told  us  was,  "Yes  there's  a  pro- 
tected areas  designation,  but  if 
you  can  make  a  strong  case  that 
an  area  should  be  modified  or  re- 
moved in  some  way,  there  is  a 
process  for  consideration." 

Q.     Now  that  the  region  is  at 
load/resource  balance,  or  possi- 
bly even  deficit,  what  directions 
do  you  see  utilities  taking? 

Well,  I  think  there's  an  emerg- 
ing consensus  that  BPA  and  the 
region's  utilities  need  to  be  work- 
ing together  to  address  future  re- 
source needs.  The  discussion 
surrounding  the  Council's  formu- 
lation of  the  regional  plan  will  be 
an  important  part  of  where  the 
region  goes.  To  me,  there  are 
varying  degrees  of  uncertainty 
about  different  parts  of  that  po- 
tential plan.  I  see,  for  instance,  a 
growing  recognition  and  support 
for  the  need  to  get  on  with  con- 
servation programs  and  increased 
levels  in  conservation  activity. 
That's  been  reflected  in  Bonne- 
ville's projected  program  levels 
for  the  coming  years.  I  think 
that's  a  very  positive  develop- 
ment. 

Still,  some  issues  surround 
conservation.  What's  the  most  ef- 
ficient delivery  mechanism,  for 
example?  Everyone  agrees  the 
greatest  potential  is  in  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  sector,  and 
yet  we  haven't  really  established  a 
lot  of  experience  in  that  sector.  So 
there's  some  work  to  be  done  to 
establish  the  most  effective  way 
to  get  the  most  amount  of  conser- 
vation for  the  least  investment. 


Q.      What  do  you  think  about 
Bonneville's  new  acquisition  pro- 
posals that  essentially  give  utili- 
ties more  independence  by 
decentralizing  conservation  pro- 
grams? 

While  I'm  not  familiar  with 
the  details,  in  general,  I  favor  the 
notion  of  allowing  utilities  to  in- 
teract with  their  own  customers 
and  contribute  to  the  conserva- 
tion effort  through  programs  of 
their  own  design.  Decentralizing 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  expe- 
rience that  a  number  of  utility 
staffs  have  gained  over  the  last 
decade  is  just  smart,  and  we  sup- 
port that.  But  again,  whether  it's 
a  central  or  decentralized  pro- 
gram, I  think  there's  still  some 
question  of  the  most  efficient  way 
to  deliver  the  conservation. 

Q.      What  do  you  see  as  the  ap- 
propriate role  for  Bonneville  dur- 
ing the  coming  decade?  I  ask 
that  because  Tacoma  seems  to 
have  taken  a  path  toward  inde- 
pendence from  Bonneville.  Is 
that  a  fair  characterization? 

In  the  past,  it  probably  was  a 
fair  characterization.  We're  re- 
viewing that  right  now  as  part  of 
our  resource  planning.  A  more 
accurate  statement  of  our  current 
resource  development  policy  is  to 
try  to  meet  all  or  a  significant 
portion  of  our  projected  load 
growth  over  the  next  decade  or 
two  in  such  a  way  that  we  basi- 
cally maintain  our  current  level  of 
reliance  on  Bonneville. 

I  don't  think  it's  either  realis- 
tic or  desirable,  frankly,  for  Taco- 
ma to  try  to  become  independent 
of  BPA,  given  our  current  situa- 
tion, which  is  that  we  rely  on  BPA 
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for  roughly  40  to  45  percent  of 
our  energy  supply. 

I  feel  very  good  about  our  re- 
lationship with  Bonneville  right 
now.  I  would  like  to  see  the  part- 
nership concept  continue  to 
evolve,  and  I'm  encouraged  by 
some  of  the  preliminary  develop- 
ments along  those  lines.  Bonne- 
ville has  been  receptive  to  our 
comment  and  others'  comments 
regarding  the  need  for  increased 
conservation  levels.  They've  also 
been  responsive  to  suggestions 
about  delivery  mechanisms  for 
both  conservation  and  generating 
resources. 

It's  difficult  for  Bonneville  to 
be  all  things  to  all  people,  and  I 
think  they  try  to  be  as  responsive 
as  they  can.  But  that's  not  the 
easiest  thing  to  do.  I  would  like 
them  to  try  to  find  a  way  to  be  re- 
sponsive in  a  more  timely  fashion. 
We  recognize  they're  a  federal 
agency,  that  they  are  process  ori- 
ented, and  that  public  process  is 
a  good  thing.  But  we're  also  look- 
ing at  a  situation  in  the  region 
where  the  recent  load  growth  is 
well  above  projections. 

I  can  see  some  real  benefit  to 
trying  to  recapture  a  lot  of  the 
cooperation  that  was  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception  before 
the  surplus.  We.  the  members  of 
the  utility  community,  have  initi- 
ated some  discussions  with  Bon- 
neville to  try  to  do  just  that.  We 
see  some  encouraging  signs  of 
that,  both  in  our  discussions  at 
Staff  level  and  things  like  Bonne- 
ville being  able  to  settle  this 
WNP-1  [Washington  Public  Pow- 
er Supply  System  nuclear  project 
at  Satsop]  dispute  here  a  few 
months  ago.  It  was  a  compro- 
mise. It  was  encouraging. 


Q.      West  of  the  Cascades,  utili- 
ties have  been  urging  Bonneville 
to  step  up  funding  for  conserva- 
tion programs,  but  public  utili- 
ties on  the  east  side  of  the  region 
appear  to  want  to  put  a  lid  on 
conservation  spending.  Is  there  a 
split  among  public  utilities? 

I  think  there  has  been  a  differ- 
ence in  philosophy.  Bonneville's 
doing  a  good  job  trying  to  recon- 
cile the  differences  in  views.  My 
feeling  is  that  if  the  resources  are 
needed  by  the  region,  whether  it's 
conservation  or  generation,  Bon- 
neville ought  to  pursue  the  most 
cost-effective  available  alterna- 
tives. It  only  makes  sense  to  pur- 
sue conservation  where  you're 
having  your  highest  amount  of 
load  growth.  Currently  that's  in 
the  Puget  Sound,  but  there's  also 
potential  in  other  parts  of  the 
Bonneville  service  area.  Frankly, 
I'm  a  little  puzzled  by  the  polar- 
ization that's  occurred. 

One  of  the  things  that  contrib- 
utes to  this  is  that,  while  a  lot  of 
us  are  saying  that  we  recognize 
there's  a  need  for  resources  and 
we're  in  load/resource  balance,  it 
hasn't  always  translated  into  no- 
ticeable support  for  the  programs 
necessary  to  meet  load  growth.  It 
hasn't  translated  to  a  recognition 
that  there  may  be,  very  likely  will 
be,  an  impact  on  the  bottom  line 
for  Bonneville's  costs.  It's  a  cost 
associated  with  meeting  growth. 

The  issue  of  how  the  costs  are 
allocated  to  meet  that  growth  was 
addressed  in  part  in  the  regional 
[Northwest  Power]  Act  and  can 
be  addressed  in  part  in  the  future 
as  Bonneville  decides  how,  for  ex- 
ample, conservation  programs  are 
funded.  I'm  concerned  that  the 
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debate  not  deter  Bonneville  and 
the  region  from  proceeding  on  a 
timely  basis  to  seize  conservation 
opportunities. 

I  think  part  of  the  difference 
in  philosophies  between  eastside 
and  westside  utilities  is  that  west- 
side  utilities  tend  to  view  conser- 
vation programs  as  strategies  for 
coping  with  growth.  I'm  not  sure 
that's  shared  completely  by  other 
utilities.  I  hope  that  in  the  future 
it  becomes  more  and  more  the 
prevailing  view.  That  will  facili- 
tate regional  agreement  in  how 
we  proceed. 


Q.     How  do  you  perceive  the 
Council's  power  planning  pro- 
cess so  far?  Do  you  feel  utilities 
have  been  involved?  Is  the  new 
plan  going  to  be  worthwhile  to 
them? 

Yes,  I  think  so.  This  Power 
Council  is  very  open,  very  acces- 
sible. It's  making  a  real  effort  to 
get  out  to  consult  directly  with 
utilities  or  utility  groups.  There's 
a  general  recognition  that  this 
plan  can  really  make  a  difference, 
because  it  could  provide  a  blue- 
print for  how  we  proceed  with  ac- 
tually developing  resources. 

I  think  the  Council  is  doing  a 
thorough  job  not  only  analyzing 
the  alternatives  with  the  staff— 
which  is  very  capable— but  mak- 
ing sure  they  talk  to  everybody. 
That  has  to  go  beyond  just  the  in- 
put they  take  at  Council  meet- 
ings, and  it  would  appear  there's 
a  recognition  of  that.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  very  positive  out- 
reach effort  going  on  right  now  to 
come  and  meet  all  of  us,  and  not 
just  on  their  turf,  but  on  our  turf. 

I  think  this  discussion  repre- 
sents growth  on  the  part  of  both 
the  industry  and  the  Council. 
We've  learned  more  about  some 
of  the  realities  the  Council  has  to 
deal  with  in  today's  environment. 
Similarly,  the  Council's  learned 
more  about  some  of  the  real 
world  concerns  utilities  have- 
meeting  load,  satisfying  customer 
needs,  the  reality  of  actually  hav- 
ing to  develop  a  resource  and  all 
that  entails. 

I  was  very  encouraged  to  hear, 
for  example,  that  one  of  the 
Council  members  met  recently 
with  some  state  agencies  to  talk 
about  their  concerns  related  to 
small  hydro  development  in 
Washington.  I'm  not  sure  what 


came  out  of  that  meeting,  but  just 
the  fact  that  he  took  the  time  to 
do  it,  I  thought,  was  significant. 
What  that  tells  me  is  they're  will- 
ing to  take  a  proactive  role  to  try 
to  see  some  of  the  things  in  their 
plan  actually  come  to  fruition. 
And  I  think  they're  in  a  unique 
position  to  do  that. 

The  Council  is  viewed,  and  I 
think  rightly  so,  as  objective  and 
credible  and  trying  to  balance 
competing  concerns.  They  can 
play  a  very  helpful  role  in  seeing 
that  some  of  the  things  in  the 
plan  are  more  than  just  resources 
on  paper. 

Q.     What  would  you  like  to  see 
in  the  new  power  plan? 

I  think  one  of  the  concerns  a 
lot  of  us  have  is  the  region's  abil- 
ity to  develop  necessary  resources 
in  a  timely  manner.  Maybe  I'm 
just  more  sensitive  to  it,  being  a 
westside  utility,  but  we've  been 
looking  at  rates  of  growth  recent- 
ly that  are  quite  a  bit  higher  than 
most  forecasts  have  been  predict- 
ing long  term.  Maybe  that  trend 
will  continue,  maybe  it  won't,  but 
if  it  does,  we're  looking  at  needs 
for  additional  resources  early  in 
this  decade.  And  given  the  lead 
time,  the  licensing,  siting,  permit- 
ting requirements  for  most  re- 
sources, that  presents  a  real 
problem. 

So  while  I  think  the  Council's 
plan  ought  to  look  down  the  road 
and  be  long  term,  I  see  the  need 
for  a  near-term  component  as 
well.  I  would  like  to  see  that  ad- 
dressed as  part  of  the  plan,  a  rec- 
ognition that  there  may  be  some 
hard  decisions,  some  tough  steps 
to  be  taken,  hopefully  in  con- 
cert—utilities, Bonneville,  the 
Council— to  meet  that  nearer- 
term  need  should  it  materialize. 
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And  if  current  trends  continue 
much  longer,  it  will. 

Q.     What  do  you  see  as  the 
proper  role  for  the  Council  in  the 
coming  decade? 

Certainly  a  big  part  of  the 
Council's  role  and  responsibility 
is  to  put  the  plan  together.  I  per- 
sonally would  like  to  see  them 
continue  to  remain  active  in  help- 
ing to  get  it  implemented  as  well. 
I  can  see  the  Council  members 
being  helpful  in  siting  decisions, 
being  pro-active  with  state  agen- 
cies in  that  regard,  helping  us 
deal  with  and  balance  concerns 


state  agencies  might  have,  wheth- 
er it's  in  the  small  hydro  area  or 
cogeneration,  or  what  have  you. 
That's  something  that  I  know  the 
utilities  and  Bonneville  have  fo- 
cused on  recently— not  just  what 
we  do.  but  how  do  we  get  it  done. 

Q.     Besides  conservation,  what 
kind  of  resources  is  Tacoma 
looking  at? 


Pretty  much  exclusively  hydro- 
electric and  some  system  efficien- 
cy improvements.  We've  identi- 
fied in  a  recent  survey  and  study 
significant  cogeneration  potential. 
We  have  a  number  of  large  indus- 
tries in  Tacoma,  so  we  may  be 
pursuing  that  as  well.  The  cogen- 
eration alternative  is  something 
we  need  to  learn  more  about  as  a 
utility  and  as  a  region.  In  most 
cases,  that  also  involves  learning 
more  about  gas  supply,  availabil- 
ity, pricing  and  what  the  outlook 
is.  In  our  case,  and  I  think  in  oth- 
er utility  cases,  we're  not  all  that 
familiar  and,  consequently,  not  all 
that  comfortable  with  the  gas  op- 
tion yet. 
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Q.     That  issue  has  come  up  in 
connection  with  firming  nonfirm 
power.  1 

I  think  there  needs  to  be  a  rec- 
ognition that  firming  nonfirm  has 
potential  and  that  there  are  costs 
as  well  as  benefits  there.  We  need 
to  recognize  that  Bonneville  and  a 
lot  of  the  region's  utilities  derive 
significant  revenues  right  now 
from  nonfirm  sales,  and  that  has 
to  be  factored  into  the  cost  of 
firming  nonfirm. 

There  are  questions  that  are 
yet  to  be  resolved,  or  at  least  bet- 
ter answered,  about  the  gas  op- 
tion. On  the  surface,  however,  it 
would  appear  that  if  we  were 
talking  about  operating  gas  tur- 
bines a  few  weeks  or  months,  as 
opposed  to  some  base-load  oper- 
ation, that  there's  merit  at  least  in 
exploring  and  considering  it  as 
part  of  the  portfolio. 

One  of  the  things  that  ought  to 
be  said  for  gas  is,  if  for  some  rea- 
son we  the  region  or  we  the  utility 
had  to  have  some  increment  of 
new  generation  online  in  a  rela- 
tively short  period  of  time,  I'm 
not  sure  what  other  option  we 
would  have.  Siting  decisions  and 
lead  times  involved  in  permitting 
or  licensing  have  become  longer, 
not  shorter.  They're  very  involved. 
Something  with  a  relatively  short 
lead  time  to  construct,  such  as  a 
gas  turbine,  has  some  advantages. 

Q.     Do  you  think  that  the  re- 
gion's two  mothballed  nuclear 
plants  [Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System  nuclear  projects  1 
and  3]  are  viable  options?  Or 
are  they  a  dead  issue? 

I  think  WNP-1  and  WNP-3 
face  a  number  of  formidable 
roadblocks  to  completion.  That 
stops  short  of  saying  they're  dead 


This  Power 
Council  is 
very  open, 

very 
accessible. 


resources.  First,  there  would  be  a 
significant  additional  investment 
required  to  complete  either  one 
of  the  projects.  The  time  involved 
to  complete  them  exposes  them  to 
some  additional  regulatory  risk, 
and  the  nagging  question  of  long- 
term  waste  disposal  for  nuclear 
waste  is  still  not  resolved.  That  is 
a  problem  nationwide  for  the  nu- 
clear industry. 

My  perception  is  that  nuclear 
simply  doesn't  enjoy  a  large  de- 
gree of  public  confidence  at  this 
point.  My  personal  feeling  on  this 
is  that  if  the  only  voice  of  support 
for  completing  the  nuclear  plants 
is  coming  from  the  utility  indus- 
try, it's  not  likely  the  plants  can 
be  completed.  There  needs  to  be 
a  greater  degree  of  public  support 
from  other  sectors.  There  has  to 
be,  if  not  a  consensus,  at  least  a 
majority  view  on  the  part  of  a 
fairly  diversified  constituency 
that,  while  there  may  be  some 
risks  or  costs  involved  with  nu- 
clear, the  alternatives  are  less  de- 
sirable. 

Whether  the  alternatives  are 
other  forms  of  power  generation 
or  rotating  blackouts,  I  don't 
know  at  this  point.  Maybe  we 
have  to  get  farther  into  a  supply 
problem  before  that  kind  of  a 
consensus  emerges. 


Q.     What  other  issues  do  you 
see  ahead  for  utilities  in  the 
'90s? 

Given  environmental  concerns, 
this  "NIMBY"  [not  in  my  back- 
yard] phenomenon  has  become 
something  that  we  have  to  deal 
with.  It's  probably  at  least  in  part 
a  product  of  past  sins,  errors  and 
omissions  by  industry— whether 
it's  utility  industry  or  other  big 
business  or  government.  You  see 
a  fairly  deep-seated  mistrust  of 
government  or  large  industry, 
combined  with  a  very  personal  in- 
terest in  what  goes  on  in  your 
own  community  and  neighbor- 
hood. 

I  see  a  number  of  things  that 
have  to  happen  to  deal  with  that, 
because  I  think  it's  going  to  be  a 
major  factor  in  the  '90s,  particu- 
larly if  you  talk  about  doing  small 
projects,  maybe  some  at  the  local 
level.  That  could  involve  the 
Council  in  a  proactive  manner. 
We  will  need  somebody's  views 
that  are  credible  and  objective, 
someone  who  can  come  in  and 
say,  "It  [the  project]  does  a  good 
job  of  balancing  a  lot  of  compet- 
ing concerns."  That's  not  what 
you  typically  see  in  these  cases.  A 
NIMBY  group  just  comes  in  and 
says,  "No,"  instead  of,  "No, 
here's  a  better  way." 

As  an  industry,  we  have  to 
work  primarily  at  the  local  level 
to  establish  greater  confidence 
and  trust  and  comfort  that  what 
we're  doing  is  balancing  a  num- 
ber of  concerns.  That's  going  to 
be  a  challenge  that  I  think  is  go- 
ing to  be  part  and  parcel  of  de- 
veloping resources  in  the  future. " 


1 .     Firming  nonfirm  refers  to  backing  up  a 
portion  of  the  additional  hydropower  avail- 
able in  wetter  years,  so  it  can  be  used  to 
meet  guaranteed  power  needs.  Gas-fueled 
turbines  are  one  alternative. 
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HYDRO 


by  Gordon  Lee 

Recipe  for  more  firm  hydropower  without  more  water. 


rhe  recipe  for  squeezing 
more  electricity  from  Pa- 
cific Northwest  hydro- 
power  dams  may  involve 
drought-stricken  California.  It 
may  also  rely  on  windswept  natu- 
ral gas  fields  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain regions  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

In  the  paradoxical  recipe  book 
of  power  planning,  those  loca- 
tions may  play  a  key  role 
in  stretching  the 
Northwest's 
vast 


sources  of  hydroelectricity. 

Power  planners  at  the  North- 
west Power  Planning  Council  cal- 
culate that  the  region  may  be  able 
to  obtain  enough  additional  hy- 
dropower to  light  four  cities  the 
size  of  Portland,  Oregon,  without 
running  more  water  through  exist- 
ing dams,  changing  their  opera- 
tions or  building  new  dams. 

Instead,  that  power  could 
come  from  buying  energy  from 
California  as  a  backup  to  the 


Northwest's  hydropower  system. 
It  could  come  from  using  natural 
gas-fired  turbines  as  a  backup. 
Or  it  could  come  by  encouraging 
some  customers  who  use  large 
amounts  of  electricity  to  use  in- 
terruptible  supplies  rather  than 
firm  supplies  whose  delivery  is 
guaranteed  all  the  time. 

These  are  among  a  number  of 
strategies  the  region's  utilities 
may  use  to  stretch  the  firm  sup- 
plies of  power  existing  dams 
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produce.  Dubbed  "nonfirm  strat- 
egies" in  planning  lexicon,  they 
likely  will  play  a  prominent  role 
in  the  Council's  new  20-year  pow- 
er plan  for  the  Northwest.  That 
plan  will  identify  ways  the  region 
can  address  a  possible  power 
need  that  could  reach  13,000  me- 
gawatts by  2010  under  certain 
high-growth  conditions. 

All  nonfirm  strategies  have  the 
same  goal:  to  transform  what  the 
region  today  considers  secondary 
or  surplus  hydroelectricity— pow- 
er that  is  available  during  normal, 
wet  years,  but  not  in  dry  ones— 
into  firm  supplies  of  power  that 
utilities  can  guarantee  to  custom- 
ers year  in  and  year  out. 

None  of  that  additional  hydro- 
power  would  come  from  running 
more  water  through  the  region's 
existing  dams  or  from  building 
new  hydro  facilities  in  the  region. 

"The  key  is  we  have  a  tremen- 
dous resource,  the  Columbia  Riv- 
er System,  that  we  should  try  to 
exploit  fully,"  notes  Ed  Sheets,  ex- 


ecutive director  of  the  Council. 
"Can  we  come  up  with  strategies 
to  better  use  nonfirm  power?" 

Hydropower  is  the  dominant 
source  of  electricity  in  the  region, 
supplying  three  of  every  four 
kilowatt-hours  Northwesterners 
consume.  But  dams  may  be  able 
to  supply  even  more  power.  Pow- 
er planners  speculate  the  region 
hasn't  fully  exploited  its  existing 
hydropower  network.  New  strate- 
gies may  allow  utilities  and  dam 
operators  to  squeeze  more  power 
from  those  facilities.  Since  exist- 
ing hydropower  dams  are  the 
least  expensive  source  of  energy 
in  the  region,  any  scheme  to 
stretch  the  amount  of  firm  power 
that  dams  already  produce  would 
help  preserve  the  Northwest's 
low-cost  energy  base.  That  would 
spell  good  news  for  the  region's 
electricity-dependent  economy 
and  way  of  life. 

J    s    ydropower's  domi- 
nance has  given  the 
Northwest  some  of 
the  lowest  electric 
rates  in  the  country.  But  at  the 
same  time,  low-cost  hydropower 
has  made  the  region  dispropor- 
tionately vulnerable  to  jumps  in 
the  price  of  electricity.  The  region 
has  the  highest  per-capita  electric 
use  in  the  country.  Many  North- 
west residents  have  all-electric 
homes,  and  numerous  electricity- 
intensive  industries  are  located  in 
the  region. 

Four  years  ago,  in  its  1986 
Northwest  Power  Plan,  the  Coun- 
cil—a four-state  body  empow- 
ered by  Congress  to  oversee  the 
region's  long-range  utility  plan- 
ning—outlined strategies  utilities 
could  employ  to  wring  an  extra 
700  megawatts  of  firm,  guaran- 
teed energy  out  of  Columbia  Riv- 
er hydropower  dams.  This 
energy— more  than  enough  to 


power  a  city  the  size  of  Portland, 
Oregon— would  cost  less  than 
power  the  region  could  obtain 
over  the  next  20  years  from  most 
new  conventional  coal  plants. 
^^^  hat  estimate  may  have 
been  too  low.  Today,  as 
the  Council  prepares  a 
new  regional  power  plan, 
its  studies  suggest  that  a  variety 
of  strategies  could  allow  the  re- 
gion to  guarantee  an  additional 
1,000  megawatts  from  existing 
dams  before  the  year  2000  and  an 
another  1,500  megawatts  by  2010. 

Put  another  way,  those  strate- 
gies may  allow  the  region's  utili- 
ties to  sell  additional  guaranteed 
supplies  of  hydropower  from  ex- 
isting dams  equal  to  the  output  of 
five  newly  built,  large  coal  plants. 

The  Northwest's  network  of 
dams  has  the  capacity  to  produce 
some  30,000  megawatts  at  times 
of  peak  demand.  But  the  dams 
don't  operate  for  long  periods  at 
that  capacity,  because  they  are 
constrained  by  the  amount  of  wa- 
ter available  at  any  given  time. 

As  a  result,  the  amount  of  hy- 
dropower the  region  can  produce 
depends  on  the  weather,  on  how 
much  rain  and  snow  falls  during 
a  given  period.  This  means  that 
utilities  in  the  region  can  guaran- 
tee customers  power  only  up  to 
the  point  at  which  they're  sure 
sufficient  amounts  of  water  will 
be  available.  They  can't  sell  guar- 
anteed supplies  of  power  based 
on  amounts  of  water  they're  not 
confident  the  region  will  receive 
year  after  year. 
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If  utilities  use  too  much  water 
one  year,  they  risk  running  short 
the  next  if  precipitation  is  below 
normal.  To  reduce  that  risk. 
Northwest  energy  planners  use  a 
tool  known  as  the  "critical  water 
standard"  to  calculate  how  much 
firm  power  dams  can  produce 
each  year  regardless  of  the  weath- 
er. 

f\      ritical  water  refers  to 
t  /      the  amount  of  water  the 
region  would  receive  if 
it  experiences  a  repeat 
of  the  driest  years  on  record, 
which  took  place  during  42 
months  in  1929-1932.  Under 
those  conditions,  the  region's 
dams  could  produce  nearly  12,500 
megawatts.  Any  energy  dams  gen- 
erate above  that  level  is  nonfirm 
power,  since  its  delivery  can't  be 
guaranteed  year  after  year. 

During  average  years,  the  re- 
gion produces  some  4,000  mega- 
watts of  nonfirm  power,  enough 
to  supply  four  cities  the  size  of 
Seattle.  Because  it's  an  unsteady 
source,  that  electricity  can't  pow- 
er the  region's  firm  needs,  which 
include  most  residential,  commer- 
cial and  industrial  uses.  Instead. 


it's  bought  by  aluminum  compan- 
ies for  part  of  their  loads,  allow- 
ing them  to  run  at  fuller  produc- 
tion; by  utilities  in  the  Northwest, 
allowing  them  to  shut  down  ex- 
pensive thermal  power  plants; 
and  by  utilities  in  California,  al- 
lowing them  also  to  displace  more 
expensive  thermal  resources. 

As  the  region's  firm  power 
needs  grow,  planners  increasingly 
point  to  nonfirm  power  as  a  po- 
tential "new  resource."  If  some  of 
that  power  could  be  transformed 
into  firm  energy,  the  region  would 
be  able  to  exploit  its  cheapest  re- 
source — hydropower —without 
having  to  construct  expensive  new 
central  generating  facilities. 

The  Council  has  found  that 
backing  up  hydropower  with 
another  resource  to  operate  in 
poor  water  years  would  be  one  of 
the  cheapest  ways  to  meet  grow- 
ing firm  energy  loads. 

In  one  sense,  that's  what  the 
region  has  done  for  years,  notes 
Tom  Foley,  conservation  and  re- 
sources manager  in  the  Council's 
power  planning  division.  In  good 
water  periods,  the  region's  utili- 
ties have  shut  down  expensive 


thermal  plants,  such  as  a  large, 
coal-fired  facility  at  Boardman, 
Oregon,  or  sold  their  output  to 
California  utilities,  replacing  even 
more  costly  power  produced 
there.  During  dry  years  or  peak 
demand  periods,  they've  fired  up 
those  plants. 

a    .     owever,  this  may  not 
//     be  the  most  cost- 
Y  I         effective  future  strat- 
egy, Foley  says,  par- 
ticularly as  the  region's  electricity 
surplus  diminishes.  That's  be- 
cause large  central  stations  carry 
substantial  capital  and  debt  costs, 
regardless  of  whether  they're  op- 
erating. Other  generating  facili- 
ties with  smaller  fixed  costs  may 
be  more  economical,  even  with 
higher  operating  costs,  if  they  op- 
erate sporadically.  Moreover,  with 
today's  energy  prices,  California 
utilities  can  produce  more  power 
at  lower  cost  than  in  the  past,  di- 
minishing their  demand  for  more 
expensive  thermal  power  from  the 
Northwest. 

Combined-cycle  combustion 
turbines  may  be  one  option.  Simi- 
lar to  commercial  jet  airplane  en- 
gines, combustion  turbines  run 


Libby  Dam  on  the  Kootenai  River  in  northwestern  Montana. 
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on  natural  gas  or  oil  and  can  be 
linked  to  a  generator  to  produce 
electricity.  Combined-cycle  units 
use  the  waste  heat  from  an  initial 
combustion  turbine  to  run  a  sec- 
ond steam  turbine.  They  are  inex- 
pensive to  build,  compared  with 
coal  or  nuclear  facilities,  although 
their  operating  costs,  which  de- 
pend on  gas  prices,  can  be  rela- 
tively costly. 

They'd  lie  idle  during  wet 
years,  only  firing  up  in  dry  peri- 
ods or  when  power  operators  are 
unsure  that  reservoirs  will  refill. 
Between  60  percent  and  70  per- 
cent of  the  time  they'd  not  be 
used,  according  to  recent  Council 
estimates. 

/  y     owever,  at  least  one 
gas  utility  observer 
suggests  that  estimate 
may  be  high.  "It  has 
been  difficult  for  us  to  get  an  idea 
of  how  combustion  turbines 
would  really  be  used,"  says 
Dwayne  Foley  [no  relation  to  the 
Council's  Tom  Foley],  vice  presi- 
dent of  gas  supply  and  pipeline 
relations  at  Northwest  Natural 
Gas  Company  in  Portland.  "Once 
you've  built  $500  million  worth  of 
combustion  turbines,  the  owners 
will  have  an  extraordinary  temp- 
tation to  use  them.  If  you're  run- 
ning your  operations  on  incre- 
mental economics,  you'll  run 
quite  a  bit  of  the  time." 

At  current  and  projected  natu- 
ral gas  prices,  the  Council  figures 
that  a  network  of  combustion  tur- 
bines could  allow  the  region  to 
produce  an  additional  1,000  me- 
gawatts of  firm  hydropower  by 
the  year  2000  and  another  1,500 
megawatts  by  2010.  That  power 
would  cost  less  than  energy  from 
most  conventional  coal  plants  the 
region's  utilities  could  build  to 
obtain  the  same  amount  of  elec- 
tricity. 
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Other  strategies  may  be 
cheaper  still.  Power  may  be  avail- 
able in  a  number  of  markets  in 
California  and  the  Desert  South- 
west. For  example,  California 
utilities  have  some  15,000  mega- 
watts of  gas-fired  capacity  in- 
stalled today,  a  large  portion  of 
which  is  near  retirement.  Rather 
than  build  turbines  in  the  North- 
west, it  may  be  cost-effective  for 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion or  the  region's  utilities  to 
keep  those  California  plants  in 
running  order  to  use  as  backup, 
the  Council's  Foley  notes. 


Moreover,  new  cogeneration 
facilities  in  California  that  pro- 
duce electricity  as  a  by-product 
of  other  industrial  efforts  may 
have  power  to  sell.  "We  know 
that,  because  of  the  construction 
of  a  lot  of  cogeneration  plants, 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  facilities  that 
run  24  hours  a  day  in  California," 
notes  Sheets.  "Could  we  buy  co- 
generation  power  during  the  off- 
peak  hours  to  let  our  reservoirs 
fill  during  dry  years?" 

^\      loser  to  home,  indus- 
tries that  today  con- 
sume firm  power  may 
be  willing  to  use  inter- 
ruptible  supplies,  thereby  shaving 
the  region's  demand  for  guaran- 
teed electricity.  Getting  them  to 
switch  also  may  be  cheaper  than 
obtaining  the  same  amount  of 
power  from  new  coal  plants. 

Some  or  all  of  these  strategies 
may  prove  to  be  economical,  says 
Sheets.  "Let's  keep  our  eye  on  the 
big  picture.  We  have  inexpensive 
nonfirm  power  that  should  be 
backed  up  so  we  can  count  on  ex- 
tra power  all  the  time.  Com- 
bined-cycle combustion  turbines 
are  just  one  way  to  do  this.  They 
are  just  one  of  an  array  of  op- 
tions the  Northwest  could  turn 
to."  :: 
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by  Ruth  L.  Curtis 


Solar,  geothermal  and  wind  resources  need  testing. 


eothermal,  wind  and 
solar  energy  are 
among  the  North- 
west's most  promising 
new  renewable  resources,  but 
their  future  is  obscured  by  techni- 
cal, environmental  and  institu- 
tional clouds.  So  how  does  the 


Northwest  clear  the  view  and  en- 
sure that  the  region  has  the  ex- 
pertise to  develop  these  resources 
when  they  are  needed?  This  is 
one  of  the  issues  the  Northwest 
Power  Planning  Council  is  wres- 
tling with  this  year  as  it  develops 


a  new  20-year  electric  power  plan 
for  the  region. 

These  renewable  resources  are 
attractive  because  they  are  just 
that— renewable.  They  don't  de- 
pend on  ever-decreasing  supplies 
of  oil,  gas  or  coal.  Their  fuel  is 
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fundamentally  free— sunlight,  hot 
underground  water  and  wind. 
And  they  usually  come  with  sig- 
nificantly fewer  social  and  envi- 
ronmental drawbacks  than  other 
sources  of  electricity. 

hat  has  slowed 
their  development 
in  the  Northwest 
is  their  cost,  rela- 
tive to  other  power  resources  and 
the  past  decade's  surplus  of  elec- 
tricity. But  technological  refine- 
ments have  decreased  their  costs 
in  recent  years  and  improved 
their  reliability,  making  them  in- 
creasingly attractive  at  a  time 

when  new  resources 
are  likely  to  be 
needed. 
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studies  in  preparation  for  the  new 
power  plan  have  concluded  that 
power  from  geothermal  and  wind 
sources,  and  possibly  from  solar, 
could  be  needed  within  the  next 
20  years  if  the  Northwest  contin- 
ues to  grow  at  or  near  its  current 
pace.  But  until  the  availability  of 
these  resources  is  confirmed  by 
practical  demonstrations,  an  ac- 
curate reading  of  how  much  the 
Northwest  can  expect  from  these 
sources  remains  nebulous. 

Over  the  past  year,  the  Coun- 
cil's Research,  Development  and 
Demonstration  (RD&D)  Adviso- 
ry Committee  has  been  evaluating 
renewable  resources  and  develop- 
ing plans  to  help  make  the  re- 
sources available  to  the  region. 
The  committee  includes  represen- 
tatives from  government  agencies, 
utilities  and  renewable  resource 
companies. 

This  spring,  the  committee 
proposed  strategies  for  testing 
geothermal,  wind  and  solar  re- 
sources. These  strategies  were 
compiled  and  released  as  a  Coun- 
cil issue  paper  (publication 
#90-5).  Fine  tuned  by  public  com- 
ment and  Council  discussion, 
these  strategies,  or  "confirmation 
agendas,"  will  likely  be  included 
in  the  draft  power  plan.  Other  re- 
newable resources  are  also  being 
examined,  but  these  three— geo- 
thermal, wind  and  solar— are  be- 
ing looked  at  first,  because  they 
have  the  greatest  potential  to  of- 
fer the  Northwest,  and  they  are 
closer  to  being  viable  power  gen- 
erating resources. 

Geothermal 

Geothermal  power— using  nat- 
urally occurring  underground  hot 
water  to  make  steam  that  drives 
turbines  to  produce  electricity— is 
not  the  exotic  technology  that  it 


once  was  thought  to  be.  Through- 
out the  world,  there  are  more 
than  200  plants  online,  generating 
enough  electricity— about  5,400 
megawatts— to  power  more  than 
five  Seattles.  These  plants  are 
proving  that  geothermal  electric- 
ity can  be  reliable  and  cost-effec- 
tive. 

However,  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, the  power  surplus  of  the 
1980s  and  low  electricity  prices 
made  geothermal  development 
anything  but  cost-competitive. 
Geothermal  explorers  and  devel- 
opers turned  their  attention  to 
California,  Nevada  and  other 
areas  of  the  country  and  the 
world,  where  electricity  was  in 
short  supply  and  geothermal  was 
a  comparative  bargain.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Northwest's  geothermal 
resources  remain  a  technical  mys- 
tery, and  the  region  is  handi- 
capped in  its  effort  to  obtain 
geothermal  power. 

1-j=ri  urthermore,  more  than 
a  most  renewable  resources, 
geothermal  development 
^     poses  environmental  and 
land-use  conflicts  that  could 
hamstring  development.  This  is 
because  many  of  the  most  prom- 
ising geothermal  sites  are  located 
near  national  parks,  wilderness 
areas  and  other  important  natural 
landmarks. 

Despite  these  problems,  the 
Council  estimates  that  350  aver- 
age megawatts  of  geothermal  en- 
ergy could  be  available  for 
development  in  the  Northwest 
over  the  next  20  years  at  costs  of 
6  to  10  cents  per  kilowatt-hour. 
Commercial  plants  could  be  in 
service  as  early  as  1997.  Much 
more  additional  energy— perhaps 
several  thousand  average  mega- 
watts—might be  available  from 
unconfirmed  sources. 


:j 
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To  demonstrate  whether  geo- 
thermal  can  become  a  viable  re- 
source in  the  Northwest,  the 
Research,  Demonstration  and 
Development  Committee  put  to- 
gether a  four-part  agenda: 

□  Create  and  maintain  a  data 
base  containing  geothermal 
resource  and  power  plant 
data  for  active  North  Ameri- 
can sites. 

□  Before  development  begins 
in  the  Northwest,  assemble 
information  on  existing  envi- 
ronmental conditions  at 
promising  geothermal  re- 
source areas.  This  would 
provide  more  reliable  esti- 
mates of  the  environmental 
impacts  of  geothermal  power 
plants,  facilitate  the  study  of 
possible  cumulative  impacts 
from  several  plants  in  the 
same  area,  and  shorten  the 
lead  time  for  building  plants. 

□  Work  with  state  and  local 
governments,  geothermal  de- 
velopers, environmental  or- 
ganizations and  others  to 
reduce  the  potential  for 
land-use  and  environmental 
conflicts.  This  might  be  done 
through  comprehensive 
land-use  plans,  zoning,  site 
development  standards  and 
state  siting  council  regula- 
tions. 

□  Finally,  develop  a  demon- 
stration program  to  confirm 
the  resource  at  several 
promising  areas.  These  dem- 
onstration projects  would 
have  several  benefits  includ- 
ing confirming  that  the  re- 
source can  be  developed, 
providing  an  opportunity  to 
refine  geothermal  technology 


for  Northwest  conditions, 
identifying  needed  environ- 
mental controls  specific  to 
the  Northwest,  confirming 
whether  more  of  the  re- 
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source  is  available  for  devel- 
opment and  shortening  the 
lead  time  to  develop  those 
additional  resources. 
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Wind 

While  wind 
farms  are  common 
in  California,  the 
Northwest  has  little  sat- 
isfactory experience  with 
this  resource.  Only  two 
commercial  wind  power  farms 
were  ever  built  in  the  Northwest, 
but  these  were  built  with  technol- 
ogy that  is  now  outdated,  at  sites 
with  poorly  understood  wind  con- 
ditions. Only  one  of  these  wind 
farms  continues  to  operate.  A  few 
residential-scale  turbines  have 
been  installed  at  sites  with  suffi- 
cient wind.  The  few  larger  units 
that  were  experimented  with  in 
the  region  were  prototypes,  not 
commercially  proven  units. 

n  California,  the  high  cost 
of  other  sources  of  energy, 
favorable  tax  incentives  and 
extensive  studies  of  the  ac- 


tual wind  characteristics  in  the 
state  provided  a  basis  for  the  rap- 
id development  of  wind  power. 
Wind  now  supplies  about  1  per- 
cent of  that  state's  electricity. 

Something  like  that  level  of  de- 
velopment could  come  to  the 
Northwest.  The  Council  estimates 
that  there  is  a  good  possibility 
that  400  average  megawatts  of 
wind  energy  could  be  available 
for  development  at  costs  ranging 
from  8  to  11  cents  per  kilowatt- 
hour. 

In  addition,  the  potential  ex- 
ists for  much  more  wind  power, 
particularly  along  the  eastern 
front  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
Montana.  But  development  of 
these  resources  will  require 
settling  questions  about  the  cold- 
climate  operation  of  wind  tur- 
bines (something  not  experienced 
at  California's  wind  farms)  and 
additional  transmission  capacity 
between  eastern  Montana  and  the 
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region's  western  population  cen- 
ters. 

The  agenda  the  research  com- 
mittee is  recommending  for  wind 
is  in  many  ways  similar  to  that 
recommended  for  geothermal— 
collect  data  and  sponsor  a  dem- 
onstration project.  While  it  was 
not  completed  as  this  story  went 
to  press,  the  wind  confirmation 
agenda's  basic  elements  are  likely 
to  be: 

□    Assess  the  feasibility  of  de- 
veloping promising  North- 
west wind  resource  areas. 


including  assessing 
long-distance 
transmission  re- 
quirements for  the 
resources  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  area. 

□  Measure  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  wind 

resources  at  selected 

sites. 

□  Resolve  major  uncertainties 
and  risks  to  development  at 
selected  wind  resource  areas. 

□  Develop  a  pilot  project  to  re- 
solve technical  uncertainties 
regarding  wind  machine  op- 
eration at  cold  Northwest 
sites. 

□  Monitor  the  long-term  (over 
several  years)  variation  in  re- 
gional wind  resources. 

□  Develop  a  commercial-scale 
wind  farm  at  a  representa- 
tive Northwest  site  to  dem- 
onstrate the  cost  and  per- 
formance of  wind  farms 
under  Northwest  conditions, 
and  to  shorten  development 
lead  time  for  subsequent 
projects  at  that  site. 

Solar 

Solar  resources  are  divided 
into  two  broad  categories  of  tech- 
nologies—solar thermal  energy 
systems  and  photovoltaics.  Solar 
thermal  systems  are  similar  to 
conventional  steam-electric  gen- 
erating plants  in  that  they  convert 
heat  into  electricity  via  a  turbine 
generator.  Photovoltaics  convert 
the  sun's  energy  to  electricity 
without  moving  parts  by  using  the 
electrical  properties  of  the  semi- 
conductor materials  used  in  the 
construction  of  photovoltaic  cells. 
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Both  of  these  are  proven  technol- 
ogies and  are  used  currently  in  a 
variety  of  ways  throughout  the 
world. 

•^7*  eff  King,  the  Council's  se- 
nior resource  analyst,  re- 
ports that  "solar's  costs  are 
continuing  to  decrease,  and 
the  performance  of  the  technolo- 
gies is  improving.  In  fact,  the 
developer  of  one  design,  the  para- 
bolic trough  with  natural  gas 
backup,  reports  it  to  have  costs  of 
7  to  8  cents  per  kilowatt-hour.  If 
this  is  accurate,  it  could  be  com- 
petitive with  coal-fired  power 
plants.  But  these  estimates  are 
based  on  a  California  site,  and 
costs  would  be  somewhat  higher 
in  the  Northwest." 

At  the  right  costs,  solar  could 
be  used  in  this  region.  For  exam- 
ple: 

□  A  solar  resource  could  be 
combined  with  a  natural  gas 
resource.  The  gas  would 
back  up  the  solar  when  the 
sun  didn't  shine. 

□  Because  dry  years  are  often 
sunny  years,  the  combina- 
tion of  solar  and  natural  gas 
could  replace  some  of  the 
hydropower  lost  in  drought 
years. 

□  A  stand-alone  solar  resource 
could  be  used  as  a  "must- 
run"  resource.  That  is,  all 
solar  energy  that's  produced 
would  be  used.  Output  from 
other  stand-alone  resources 
could  be  used  to  fill  in  when 
solar  is  not  available. 

□  For  applications  such  as  irri- 
gation pumps,  where  energy 
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use  peaks  in  the  summer 
and  transmission  lines  are 
scarce,  solar  plants  could 
provide  electricity  without 
new  transmission  lines. 

□  Photovoltaics  also  could  be 
used  in  remote  applications 
to  avoid  running  transmis- 
sion and  distribution  lines  to 
relatively  small  loads. 

The  research  committee  pro- 
duced the  following  list  of  actions 
to  help  develop  the  solar  resource 
in  the  Northwest: 

□  Collect  improved  solar  inso- 
lation data1  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  This  data  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  predict 
solar's  contribution  to  the 
region's  electrical  system 
and  to  plan  for  appropriate 
resources  to  complement  so- 
lar. 

□  Have  the  Northwest  partici- 
pate in  "PV-USA— Photo- 
voltaics-Utility  Scale 
Applications,"  an  ongoing 
project,  sponsored  by  several 
utilities  including  Califor- 
nia's Pacific  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric, the  U.S.  Department  of 
Energy  and  the  Electric 
Power  Research  Institute  (a 


utility  research  organiza- 
tion), which  monitors  the  de- 
velopment of  photovoltaic 
technology  and  constructs 
small-scale  demonstration 
projects. 

□  Assess  the  opportunities  for 
applying  solar  photovoltaic 
systems  in  the  Northwest 
and  the  constraints  that  may 
inhibit  these  applications. 

□  If  necessary,  undertake 
follow-up  activities  to  re- 
solve region-specific  con- 
straints to  promising 
photovoltaic  applications. 
These  might  include  special- 
ized demonstration  projects 
and  building  code  and  zon- 
ing amendments. 

The  bottom  line 

The  committee  estimates  that 
the  costs  of  the  proposed  wind 
and  geothermal  confirmation 
agendas  during  the  years  prior  to 
the  demonstration  project  actual- 
ly coming  into  service  are  in  the 
range  of  $500,000  to  $1  million 
dollars  each  year. 


1.    Insolation  is  the  rate  of  solar  energy 
falling  on  the  earth's  surface. 
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The  Council  is  looking  at  ways 
to  spread  these  costs  out  among 
those  who  will  benefit  from  the 
resources.  Most  of  the  actions 
should  have  regionwide  benefits, 
and  the  Council  and  its  advisory 
committee  believe  that  the  costs 
should  be  spread  as  equitably  as 
possible  among  the  region's  rate- 
payers. In  the  past,  Bonneville 
has  been  looked  to  as  the  source 
of  funding  for  this  type  of  project, 
but  it  is  clear  that  over  the  next 
20  years,  Bonneville  will  not  be 
the  sole  entity  acquiring  new  elec- 
trical resources.  One  promising 
approach  to  spreading  the  costs 
is  that  these  actions  be  sponsored 
jointly  by  several  utilities  and 
Bonneville. 

--  |— . ^  onneville  has  proposed  a 
'  partnership  or  joint  con- 
j)  tract  approach  for  the 
geothermal  demonstra- 
tion program.  In  this  case,  Bon- 
neville or  another  utility  would 
take  the  lead,  contracting  with 
other  utilities  for  support  of  spe- 
cific activities. 

Sue  Hickey,  assistant  adminis- 
trator for  energy  resources  at 
Bonneville,  spoke  for  many  who 
commented  on  the  proposed  con- 
firmation agendas  when  she  told 
the  Council,  "The  approach  taken 
by  the  geothermal  confirmation 
agenda— of  voluntary  collabora- 
tion by  regional  utilities— should 
be  encouraged  as  a  model  for 
these  kinds  of  activities.  The  con- 
firmation agenda  should  encour- 
age utilities  to  collaborate  on 
resource  projects  of  specific  inter- 
est to  themselves  while  also  bene- 
fitting the  region.  This  limits  the 
project  management  to  a  focused 
group  of  participants  who  are 
providing  the  resources  for  the 
project." 

K.C.  Golden,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Northwest  Conserva- 


tion Act  Coalition,  stressed  in  his 
comments  the  importance  of  the 
complete  renewable  resource 
agenda  to  the  Council.  "The  pro- 
posed agenda  may  well  prove  to 
be  the  single  most  important  ac- 
tion item  in  the  1990  plan,"  he 
reasoned.  "Because  these  actions 
may  be  preconditions  to  acquisi- 
tion of  some  of  our  highest  prior- 
ity resources,  they  are  every  bit  as 
critical  as  more  direct  resource 
acquisition  strategies.  ...Absent 
the  Council's  leadership  in  this 
effort,  we  are  apt  to  fall  back  on 


what  we  know  best  but  want 
least.  An  aggressive  confirmation 
agenda  is  our  best  hope  of  never 
getting  into  that  situation." 

Debate  on  this  issue 
will  undoubtedly  con- 
tinue throughout  the 
development  of  the 


new  power  plan.  The  research 
committee's  final  recommenda- 
tions on  this  issue  and  on  the 
agendas  for  these  resources  will 
be  included  in  the  draft  plan.  De- 
bate will  continue  after  that,  until 
the  Council  makes  its  final  deci- 
sions later  this  year.  SS 
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by  Jim  Erickson 
Washington  State  Energy  Office 

Washington's  State  Energy  Office 
works  with  architecture  classes  to  build  efficiency  for  the  future. 


^■^  ommercial  structures  can 
-  O^   be  designed  to  use 
1  U1  30-percent  less  electricity 
^■^   for  heating,  cooling, 
lighting  and  other  operations 
than  most  current  building  prac- 
tices call  for.  In  areas  such  as  the 
Northwest's  Puget  Sound,  where 
the  commercial  sector  is  growing 
rapidly,  energy-conscious  design 


and  construction  can  make  a  tre- 
mendous impact  not  only  on  the 
energy  bills  of  the  resident  busi- 
nesses, but  also  on  the  total  ener- 
gy needs  of  the  area. 

But  it  takes  efficiency-minded 
designers,  architects  and  engi- 
neers to  dream  up  those  energy- 
lean  edifices.  And  it  takes  energy 
education  to  make  good  students 


into  good  designers,  architects 
and  engineers. 

The  Washington  State  Energy 
Office  has  taken  that  concept  to 
heart  by  concentrating  on  getting 
the  best  energy  conservation 
training  for  the  state's  architec- 
ture, design  and  engineering  stu- 
dents. Consider  it  an  investment 
in  the  future. 
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avid  Scott,  a  Washington 
State  University  archi- 
tecture professor  and 
earth  shelter  advocate 
who  has  been  preaching  energy 
awareness  in  design  for  the  past 
20  years,  says  his  objective  is  to 
produce  graduates  who  have  the 
savvy  and  discipline  to  routinely 
perform  comprehensive  energy 
analysis  on  the  structures  they  de- 
sign. He  maintains  that  having 
architects  and  engineers  who  in- 
corporate energy  efficiency  into 
their  projects  pays  dividends  for 
society  as  a  whole.  "Being  able  to 
look  at  energy  options  at  the  con- 
ceptual level  produces  more  en- 
ergy-efficient buildings.  And 
that's  good  for  the  public,  be- 
cause you  get  better  design  for 
less  money,"  says  Scott. 

"We've  seen  what  can  happen 
when  buildings  are  designed  and 
built  right,"  explains  Tony  Usibel- 
li,  head  of  the  State  Energy  Of- 
fice's commercial  and  industrial 
energy  section.  He  cites  the 
Northwest's  Energy  Edge  and 
Design  Assistance  programs 
sponsored  by  the  Bonneville  Pow- 
er Administration  as  two  demon- 
stration programs.  "Buildings  in 
the  Energy  Edge  program  were 
designed  to  use  30  percent  less 
electricity  than  ones  that  would 
have  been  built  without  Energy 
Edge  features." 

With  that  in  mind,  the  energy 
office— with  funds  provided  by 
Bonneville— introduces  stu- 
dents to  the  impor- 
tance of  energy-wise 
design  by  offer- 
ing programs 
at  univer- 
sities, 


community  colleges  and  vocation- 
al schools  in  Washington.  This  is 
done  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

The  State  Energy  Office  and 
Bonneville  sponsor  lectures  at  the 
University  of  Washington  and 
Washington  State  University. 
The  lectures  are  an  opportuni- 
ty for  architecture  and  engi- 
neering students  to  hear 
nationally  renowned  au- 
thorities, such  as  Wil- 
liam Lam,  a  lighting 
designer  and  author  who 
teaches  at  Harvard's  School  of 
Design.  The  lectures  often  draw 
100  to  200  students. 

Through  an  energy  fellowship 
program,  architecture  and  engi- 
neering students  can  apply  for  en- 
ergy office-sponsored  internships 
with  commercial  design  firms. 
The  internships  provide  students 
with  a  chance  to  put  to  the  test  in 
the  "real"  world  what  they've 
learned.  They  obtain  field  experi- 
ence and  gain  insights  into  en- 
ergy-saving design  strategies. 

Through  mechanical  design 
projects  in  the  classroom,  seniors 
can  employ  their  know-how  to 
the  realistic  needs  of  a  business. 
The  energy  office  has  helped 
bring  practicing,  professional  en- 
gineers into  the 
classroom  to 
work 

with  stu- 
dents. Re- 
cently, one 
team  of 
University 
of  Washing- 
ton mechani- 
cal engineering 
students 
worked  on  the 
design  for  a  hy- 
pothetical new 
corporate  head- 
quarters building. 


Another  team 
prepared  a  pro- 
posal covering  the 
analysis,  design  and  con- 
struction of  a  heating,  ventilating 
and  air-conditioning  (HVAC) 
system  for  a  hypothetical  bank. 

For  approximately  two  years 
now,  students  at  the  University  of 
Washington  and  Washington 
State  University  also  have  used 
computers  purchased  with  Wash- 
ington State  Energy  Office  funds 
to  do  energy  analysis  in  building 
design  simulation. 

"We've  got  nine  work  sta- 
tions," Washington  State  Univer- 
sity's David  Scott  explains.  "The 
software  allows  students  to  do  en- 
ergy analysis.  I'd  like  to  have  25 
more,  because  then  every  student 
would  have  access  to  software. 
My  goal  is  to  get  them  to  do  ener- 
gy analysis  without  anyone  telling 
them  to  do  it." 

In  other  words,  he  wants  it  to 
become  second  nature.  But  he 
also  would  like  more  faculty 
members  to  think  about  energy 
conservation  in  their  design  cur- 
riculums. 

"I'd  say  about  one-third  of  the 
22  faculty  members  are  tuned  in 
to  this  way  of  thinking,"  acknowl- 
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edged  Scott.  "What  we're  going  to 
have  to  do  is  partially  re-educate 
faculty,  introducing  them  to  the 
capabilities  so  they  feel  that  ener- 
gy is  an  important  element  in  de- 
sign." 

Still,  the  students  are  really  the 
key,  as  Scott  noted.  "Once  a  stu- 
dent knows  how  to  run  computer 
algorithms,  regardless  of  what  a 
faculty  member  values,  students 
who  believe  in  energy  [conserva- 
tion] always  carry  their  values 
with  them." 

ormally,  Scott  conced- 
ed, the  rule  of  thumb  is 
it  takes  five  to  10  years 
out  of  school  for  stu- 
dents to  have  an  impact  on  soci- 
ety. He  doesn't  think  it  has  to  be 
that  way.  "With  proper  training 
that  includes  computer  modeling, 
there's  no  reason  they  shouldn't 
start  having  an  impact  a  month 
out  of  school,"  he  asserted. 
"That's  what  I'd  like  to  see." 

Creighton  Depew,  a  University 
of  Washington  engineering  pro- 
fessor, would  like  to  see  that,  too. 
He  is  grateful  to  have  a  profes- 
sional engineer,  Keith  Elder,  visit 
the  classroom  to  provide  insights 
into  energy  and  energy  codes,  be- 
cause he  (Depew)  isn't  as  knowl- 
edgeable in  that  area. 

"This  is  important  information 
for  students  who,  in  a  few  years, 
are  going  to  be  the  designers  and 
implementors,"  said  Depew. 

One  associate  professor  who 
has  shed  a  lot  of  light,  both  liter- 
ally and  figuratively,  on  architec- 
tural design  is  the  University  of 
Washington's  Marietta  Millet.  She 
helped  create  the  Lighting  Design 
Lab  in  Seattle,  a  Pacific  North- 
west regional  facility  set  up  to 
help  designers,  architects  and 
commercial  building  developers 
incorporate  efficient  lighting  into 
their  structures.  It  is  operated  by 


Seattle  City  Light,  and  is  spon- 
sored by  a  variety  of  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  Northwest  Power 
Planning  Council,  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Defense  Council,  Bonne- 
ville and  the  Washington  Energy 
Office. 

The  lab  features  state-of-the- 
art  lighting  for  office  and  other 
commercial  uses,  along  with  a  va- 
riety of  new  lighting  controls. 
Mock-up,  computer  modeling 
and  daylighting  areas  may  be  set 
up. 

Millet  is  encouraged  by  the 
lighting-efficiency  developments, 
stating,  "I'm  seeing  much  more 
awareness  of  lighting  design  is- 
sues. The  internship  program  has 
worked  well.  Some  students 
who  were  placed  as  light- 
ing designers  have 
gone  on  to  focus 
in  that  area." 


One  student  who  has  "seen  the 
light"  and  will  be  employing  her 
knowledge  in  her  work  as  well  as 
teaching  it  to  others  is  Mary  Gu- 
zowski,  a  University  of  Washing- 
ton graduate.  Guzowski,  who 
plans  to  teach  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  in  Milwaukee  next  fall, 
said  she  "got  the  full  picture" 
during  her  architectural  courses 
at  the  University  of  Washington, 
including  classes  in  lighting  and 
energy-use  calculation. 

"There  were  a  lot  of  opportu- 
nities for  students  to  apply  what 
they  learned,"  she  recounted.  "I 
was  heavy  into  [computer]  mod- 
eling. I  think  modeling  is  a  valu- 
able tool." 
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She  served  an  internship 
through  the  State  Energy  Office 
program,  and  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  work  on  lighting  design, 
energy  calculations  and,  of 
course,  the  usual  architectural 
drafting. 

While  efficient  lighting  is  her 
personal  bent  (she  has  set  up  her 
own  lighting  studio  in  her  home), 
she  recognizes  that  there's  more 
to  design  than  just  lighting. 

"Energy  conservation  is  much 
deeper,"  Guzowski  related.  "It's 
how  you  select  buildings,  the  size 
of  openings,  the  actual  design  of 
the  building,  the  relationship  of 
landscape,  whether  a  building  is 
'dense'  or  'linear,'  and  so  much 
more."  She  expressed  excitement 
about  teaching,  noting,  "I'll  be 
passing  on  energy-design  knowl- 
edge to  other  students.  I  feel  good 
about  that." 

hile  efforts  are  being 
made  to  educate 
prospective  archi- 
tects and  engineers, 
there  appears  to  be  more  that 
could  be  done  among  those  al- 
ready immersed  in  their  chosen 
careers. 

Paul  Rising,  a  1974  Washing- 
ton State  University  graduate  and 
a  partner  in  the  Tacoma  architec- 
tural firm  of  Burr,  Lawrence,  Ris- 
ing, certainly  believes  that.  "I'm  a 
bit  disappointed  that  a  lot  of  ar- 
chitects who  seem  to  be  energy- 
wise  when  it  comes  to  HVAC 
systems  still  design  buildings 
that  tend  to  sprawl,  are 
less  compact,  have 
more  surface  area 
than  optimum 
and  aren't  tak- 
ing full  ad- 
vantage 


"Students 
who  believe 

in  energy 
conservation 
always  carry 
their  values 
with  them." 


of  daylighting  as  a  resource,"  said 
Rising. 

Rising  is  hopeful  that  things 
will  change,  however.  The  Wash- 
ington State  Energy  Office  is  do- 
ing its  part  to  push  that  along, 
with  help  from  such  professional 
associations  as  ASHRAE,  the  Il- 
luminating Engineering  Society 
and  the  American  Institute  of  Ar- 
chitects. Together  they  are  spon- 
soring professional  development 
seminars  for  practicing  architects, 
HVAC  engineers  and  lighting  de- 
signers. The  training  covers  new 
approaches  in  commercial  design, 
as  well  as  retrofit  strategies  for 
business  space. 

Trying  to  help  out  in  his  own 
way,  Rising   A  has  taught  a 
couple  of   S\  classes  at  his 

alma  mater.  Fur- 
thermore, his  firm 
has  had  summer 
interns  who  have 
gotten  hands-on  ex- 
perience, which  in- 
cluded working  on 
daylighting  and 
building  design  strat- 
egies. Burr,  Law- 
rence, Rising  is  on  the 
leading  edge,  gaining 
particular  expertise  in 
the  design  of  energy- 


efficient  educational  facilities. 
The  firm  won  a  national  award 
for  its  design  of  Ocosta  Junior 
and  Senior  High  School  in  West- 
port,  Washington. 

"Energy  has  to  be  an  inte- 
grated element  in  any  design,"  he 
observed.  "Let's  not  beat  it  to 
death,  but  energy  has  to  serve  a 
function." 

Moreover,  he  and  others  be- 
lieve it  is  worthwhile  to  educate 
future  architects  and  engineers  so 
they  will  be  more  versed  in  the 
values  of  well-designed,  energy- 
efficient  buildings.  SS 
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SHORTS 


The  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration plans  to  clean  its  electri- 
cal equipment  in  western  Oregon 
and  western  Washington  with 
biodegradable  cleaners  made 
from  citrus  and  mint  plants  rath- 
er than  with  toxic  solvents. 

The  federal  power  agency  in 
the  Northwest  will  test  new  envi- 
ronmentally safe  cleaners  at  143 
power  substations  in  the  two 
states.  Electrical  equipment  runs 
best  when  it  is  clean,  and  for 
years  chlorinated  solvents— some 
of  which  contaminate  groundwa- 
ter supplies  or  have  been  linked 
to  cancer  in  laboratory  tests- 
have  been  the  preferred  cleaners 
at  Bonneville  and  utilities. 
Successful  tests  may  prompt  Bon- 
neville to  use  the  new  solvents 
throughout  the  region,  the  agency 
said.  [Source:  Bonneville  Power 
Administration,  News  Release, 
4/17/90.1 


The  Asian  drift-net  harvest  of 
salmon  and  steelhead  native  to 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  would  end  under  a  pro- 
posed international  agreement 
the  two  countries  signed  this 
spring. 

The  proposed  agreement  calls 
for  a  halt  to  the  "irrational  and 
wasteful"  catch  of  Pacific  salmon 
and  steelhead  on  the  high  seas  by 
fishing  fleets.  Fishing  boats  from 
Japan,  Taiwan  and  South  Ko- 
rea—using huge  monofilament 
drift  nets  30  feet  deep  and  miles 
long  to  catch  squid  on  the  high 
seas— have  long  been  accused  of 
decimating  salmon  and  steelhead 
populations. 

The  proposed  agreement, 
which  also  must  be  approved  by 
Japan  and  Canada,  would  be  the 
first  step  toward  protecting 
ocean-migrating  fish  that  spawn 
in  each  country.  [Source:  The 
(Portland)  Oregonian,  3/25/90.] 


The  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration has  set  up  toll-free 
hotlines  to  inform  building  pro- 
fessionals about  new  energy- 
efficient  products  and  technolo- 
gies. 

The  hotlines,  run  for  Bonne- 
ville by  the  Washington  State  En- 
ergy Office,  will  give  utilities, 
architects,  designers  and  engi- 
neers access  to  up-to-date  infor- 
mation about  products  and 
technological  breakthroughs,  as 
well  as  access  to  technical  ex- 
perts. The  service  can  be  reached 
at  1-800-872-3568;  computer  us- 
ers can  tap  into  the  service's  elec- 
tronic billboard  via  modem  at 
1-800-762-3319.  [Source:  (Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration)  Jour- 
nal, 4/90.] 
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Billionaire  industrialist  J.R.  Sim- 
plot  plans  to  install  cogeneration 
facilities  at  up  to  20  of  his  com- 
pany's Idaho  facilities.  The  head 
of  the  Idaho  company  bearing  his 
name  says  that  the  first  equip- 
ment will  go  into  Simplot's  food 
processing  plant  in  Caldwell  with- 
in the  next  five  years.  Depending 
on  power  demand,  it  will  produce 
as  much  as  100  megawatts  of 
electricity  using  waste  heat  pro- 
duced from  gas  turbines  that  pro- 
vide steam  for  food  processing. 
[Source:  The  (Boise)  Idaho  States- 
man, 4/3/90.] 

The  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration and  Oregon  State  Univer- 
sity opened  the  region's  newest 
fish-disease  laboratory  in  April. 

The  9,300-square-foot  facility 
on  the  Willamette  River  in  Cor- 
vallis  will  study  how  to  detect, 
prevent  and  control  diseases  that 
infect  wild  and  hatchery-bred 
salmon  in  the  Columbia  River 
Basin.  [Source:  (Bonneville  Power 
Administration)  Journal,  4/90.] 


Indian  tribes  in  Washington  will 
jointly  manage  with  the  federal 
government  public  lands  behind 
Grand  Coulee  Dam. 

Under  an  agreement  nego- 
tiated this  spring,  the  Colville 
Confederated  Tribes  and  the  Spo- 
kane Tribe  will  become  full  part- 
ners with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  in  managing  land  behind 
the  central  Washington  hydro- 
power  dam. 

This  is  one  of  the  first  times 
that  tribes  will  help  manage  non- 
Indian  public  lands.  In  the  past, 
the  Park  Service  oversaw  non- 
Indian  reservation  land  along 
151-mile-long  Lake  Roosevelt  be- 
hind the  dam,  while  the  tribes 
managed  the  reservation  proper- 
ty. [Source:  Tri-City  Herald  (Pas- 
co, Washington),  4/15/90.] 


The  West  leads  the  nation  in  new 
job  creation,  according  to  a  panel 
of  western  economists  surveying 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Nevada  is  well  out  ahead  of  the 
nation  with  8.32-percent  growth. 
Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon 
are  in  the  top  seven  states,  with 
non-agricultural  jobs  increasing 
at  5.42  percent  last  year  in  Idaho, 
5.25  percent  in  Washington  and 
4.38  percent  in  Oregon.  Montana, 
with  only  2.67-percent  job 
growth,  still  lags  behind  the  re- 
gion, falling  in  the  twenty-fifth 
slot.  Nonetheless,  even  Montana 
is  only  slightly  behind  the  nation- 
al average  of  2.84  percent. 
[Source:  Western  Blue  Chip  Eco- 
nomic Forecast,  Volume  4,  Num- 
ber 4,  4/90.] 

—Compiled  by  Gordon  Lee 
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July  11-12— Northwest  Power  Planning 

CALENDAR 

(ctober  10-11— Northwest  Power  Plan- 

August 19-23— "World  Congress  of  the 

Council  meeting  at  the  Outlaw  Inn 

in               International  Solar  Energy  Society," 

ning  Council  meeting  at  the  Tacoma 

Kalispell.  Montana. 

in  Denver,  Colorado.  For  more  infor- 

Sheraton Hotel  in  Tacoma,  Washing- 

July 23-27— "Goodwill  Games:  Energy 

mation:  American  Solar  Energy  Sco- 

ton. 

Conference"  at  the  Stouffer-Madisc 

rn               ety,  2400  Central  Avenue,  Suite  Bl,             October  30-31— "Visions  for  a  New  De- 

Hotel,  515  Madison  Street,  Seattle, 

Boulder,  Colorado  80301. 

cade:  Northwest  Energy  Expo  '90"  at 

Washington.  U.S.  and  Soviet  Union 

303-443-3130. 

the  Tacoma  Dome  Convention  Cen- 

energy experts  meet  to  discuss  enerj 
conservation  and  least-cost  plannin 

*y          August  20-24 — 1990  International  Sym- 

ter,  Tacoma,  Washington.  Sponsored 
by  Seattle  City  Light,  Tacoma  City 

l.                posium  on  Geothermal  Energy  in 

For  more  information:  Judi  Hertz, 

Kailua  Kona,  Hawaii.  For  more  infor- 

Light,  Puget  Sound  Power  and  Light, 

Northwest  Power  Planning  Council, 

at               mation:  Geothermal  Resources  Coun- 

Snohomish County  Public  Utility  Dis- 

the numbers  listed  below. 

cil,  P.O.  Box  1350,  Davis,  California 

trict  and  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 

July 29-August  3— "Indoor  Air  "90:  Th 

2                 95617-1350, 916-758-2360. 

ministration.  For  more  information: 

Fifth  International  Conference  on  I 

n-         August  26-September  1— "1990  Summer 

Will  Lutgen,  TLA  Marketing,  10020A 

door  Air  Quality  and  Climate"  in  T( 

>-                Study  on  Energy  Efficiency  in  Build- 

Main Street,  Mail  Stop  443,  Bellevue, 

ronto.  Canada.  Sponsored  by  the 

ings"  at  the  Asilomar  Conference 

Washington  98004,  206-455-9917. 

Building  Owners  and  Managers  Ass 

o-               Center  in  Pacific  Grove,  California. 

ciation  International,  the  Center  for 

Sponsored  by  the  American  Council 

A  more  detailed  calendar  of  Council 

Indoor  Air  Research.  U.S.  Depart- 

for an  Energy-Efficient  Economy.  For 

committee  meetings  and  consultations 
is  carried  each  month  in  Update!  See 

ment  of  Energy  and  others.  For  mo 

re               more  information:  Lawrence  Berkeley 

information:  Indoor  Air  '90,  c/o  Car 

la-              Laboratory,  ACEEE  1990  Summer 

order  form  on  back  cover. 

da  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corpora- 

Study Office,  Building  90H,  Berkeley, 

tion,  682  Montreal  Road,  Ottawa. 

California  94720,  415-486-7478. 

—Compiled  by  Ruth  L  Curtis 

Ontario,  Canada  K1A  0P7, 

September  12-13— Northwest  Power 

613-748-2714  or  748-2715. 

Planning  Council  meeting  at  Tem- 

August  8-9— Northwest  Power  Planninj 

\                 plin's  Hotel  in  Post  Falls,  Idaho. 

Council  meeting  in  Oregon. 
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COUNCIL  PUBLICATIONS  ORDER  FORM 


Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  following,publications  of  the  Northwest  Power  Planning  Council. 
(Note:  not  all  publications  are  available  Immediately,  but  they  will  be  sent  to  you  as  soon 
as  possible.) 

Publications 


□  Draft  Power  Plan  (available  midsummer) 

□  1986  Northwest  Power  Plan 

□  89-1    1989  Supplement  to  the  1986  Northwest  Power  Plan 

□  1987  Columbia  River  Basin  Fish  and  Wildlife  Program 

□  1990  Directory  of  Organizations 

□  90-9    Yakima  Production  Project:  Review  of  Preliminary  Design  Report 

□  90-11  Draft  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Northwest  Power  Planning  Council 

Mailing  Lists 


Please  add  my  name  to  the  mailing  lists  for  the  following  newsletters.  (Note:  do  not  check 
if  you  already  are  receiving  them.) 

□  Northwest  Energy  News  (this  bimonthly  magazine) 

□  Update!  (monthly  public  involvement  newsletter  that  contains  the  Council  meeting 
agenda,  deadlines  for  public  comment  and  a  more  detailed  publications  list) 


Name 


Organization 
Street  


City/State/Zip 


(Or  call  Judi  Hertz  at  the  Council's  central  office,  503-222-5161.  toll  free  1-800-222-3355 
in  Idaho,  Montana  and  Washington,  or  1-800-452-2324  in  Oregon.) 
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